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2 The U.LUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY contains a double-page engraving show- 
ing the method of signaling with the Heliograph, 
sketches of Afghan chiefs, and other interesting 
features. 

An IX.USTRATED SUPPLEMENT ‘will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 





THE SECOND VETO. 


HE second veto of the bill which is in- 
tended to subordinate the national to 
State authority was prompt, cogent, and 
conclusive. It has been received with re- 
markable favor, for it states with clearness 
and force the true patriotic and constitu- 
tional position. All the Democratic tinker- 
ing of the appropriation bills has been sim- 
ply an effort to throw upon the Republican 
party the odium of desiring to control elec- 
tions by the army. This effort has terribly 
recoiled. It has given the President the 
opportunity, which he has admirably im- 
proved, of showing that under existing laws 
military interference at the polls is impossi- 
ble; that the bill, ostensibly preventing it, 
fatally cripples the power of the United 
States to enforce its own laws; that it sub- 
ordinates national to State authority; and 
that he is perfectly willing to co-operate in 
any legislation of the kind which is not 
open to these fatal objections. His state- 
ment of the true principle is impregnable. 
It is one in which every honorable man of 
every party will agree: 
“The true rule as to the employment of military 
force at the elections is not doubtful. No coercion 
should be allowed to control or influence citizens in 
the exercise of their right to vote, whether it appears 
in the shape of a combination of evil-disposed persons, 
or of armed bodies of the militia of a State, or of the 
military force of the United States. The elections 
should be free from all forcible interference, and, as 
far as practicable, from all apprehension of such inter- 
fi No soldiers, either of the Union or of the 
State militia, should be present at the polls to take the 
place or to perform the duties of the ordinary civil po- 
lice. There has been and will be no violation of this 
rule under orders from me during this administration. 
But there should be no denial of the right of the na- 
tional government to employ its military force on any 
day and at any place in case such employment is neces- 
sary to enforce the Constitution and laws of the Unit- 
ed States.” 
This is the substance of the substitute 
which was offered in the House by Mr. 
ROBESON, and defeated by Democratic 
votes. The final result, therefore, of the 
contest, in which it was the Democratic 
hope to leave the Republican as the party 
of military interference with elections, ts 
to leave the Democratic as the party of 
the doetrine of secession, so that in the 
debate Senator Hix, of Géorgia, actually 
complimented the Copperheads as the true 
saviors of the Union. The extra session 
which was forced by the Democrats will 
turn out to be very costly to them. It 
has revealed the Democratic party as the 
champion of State sovereignty as against 
the Union, and as toying with revolution 
upon an utterly false cry. It has united 
the Republican party enthusiastically in 
defense of the principle which was estab- 
lished by the war. It has given the Re- 
publicans a patriotic, constitutional, and 
conservative platform, upon which all in- 
telligent citizens will gladly stand, and it 
has immensely increased the deep and gen- 
eral apprehension of the consequences of 
Democratic success. : 
It is one of the extraordinary events in 
our history that the Democratic leaders in 
Congress should have supposed, as they ev- 
idently did, that the loyal people of the 
United States did not understand their own 
victory in the civil war. For seventy years 
there had been a question of the nature of 
the national authority. The Southern doc- 
trine was that it could have really no final 
and forcible assertion in a State except by 
the consent of the State. The point could 
not be settled, and the war followed. That 
settled it, at least for a generation. The 
war established the supremacy of the con- 
stitutional national authority every where 
and always within the Union. It did not 
overthrow the States, but it destroyed ut- 
terly the fallacy that the States could sub- 
ordinate the national power to their will. 
Yet this principie, established at such terri- 
ble cost of life and nioney, the Democratic 
leaders in Congress seem to have supposed 





the people would quietly surrender under 
an indirect menace. They know, and the 
Democratic know, that military 
interference with elections is impossible 
under the laws; but they wished to extort 
a confession that if a State connived at the 
overthrow of national rights within its bor- 
ders, the national government could not 
help itself. The vetoes have undeceived 
them. No such confession will ever be 
made by a Republican Administration, and 
the challenge has thoroughly aroused the 
country. 





WHAT NEXT? 


PakTY spirit is very powerful, and it is 
now to be seen whether the Democratic 
fire-eaters in Congress and in the press can 
lash their party into fury, and carry out the 
threat of Messrs. THURMAN and BEcK and 
BLACKBURN to adjourn without making the 
necessary appropriations for the govern- 
ment. It would be a mad blunder; but the 
whole Democratic policy has been nothing 
else. It is the party tradition. It was in- 
credible that in the midst of the war the 
Democrats should count upon the cowardice 
of the people to the point. of declaring the 
war a failure, but they did it. There has 
been no folly too plain for their avoidance, 
and while it is improbable, it certainly is 
not impossible, that they may attempt to 
adjourn and leave the government to starve. 
But let the intelligent reader understand 
exactly what this would mean. The plea 
would be that the President would not 
agree to do what Congress wished. But 
the President has done nothing that the 
Constitution does not require of him. . The 
simple fact would then be that: Congress 
had disorganized the government because 
it could not constitutionally change a law. 
It is not the duty of the President to do 
what Congress wishes if he does not ap- 
prove, but it is his duty to veto their action 
if it seems to him objectionable. He is the 
servant of the people, as Congress is. He 
is bound by his oath, as members of Con- 
gress are. The people have'defined his duty 
in the Constitution, as they have defined 
the duty of Congress. In the Constitution 
the people have provided how laws shall 
be passed, and how they shall be repealed ; 
and should Congress attempt to have its 
way over the Constitution by starving the 
government, it would betray the people and 
plunge the country into anarchy. 

The President in doing his constitutional 
duty is not asserting his own personal pow- 
er, for he has none. He is asserting the 
lawful power of the people. He as much as 
Congress is the representative of the people. 
His official functions are executive, while 
those of are legislative, but the 
people, in the Constitution, have instructed 
him to interfere in their behalf:when in 
his judgment the legislation of Congress is 
prejudicial to their welfare; and on the oth- 
er hand, they have authorized one House 
of Congress to impeach and the other to 
try the President if, in the judgment of the 
House of Representatives, he :violates his 
duty. If, therefore, by his late vetoes the 
President has violated his duty, let the 
House impeach him. If it has no reason 
for impeaching him, it confesses that he has 
not violated his duty; and on what plea 
will it disorganize the government, when by 
its own admission the President has done 
only his duty? If Congress believes that 
military interference at the polls is possible 
under existing laws—although it is notori- 
ously impossible—it may rightfully vote to 
change the law. But if the change be ve- 
toed, it can be made constitutionally only 
by a two-thirds vote. If that fails, there is 
no constitutional way of changing the law 
but by appealing to the country, and secur- 
ing a constitutional majority to overcome 
the veto. -This, of course, is the legitimate 
course. The “starving” policy is practical- 
ly revolutionary. 

Should the evil genius of the Democratic 
party persuade it to this course, there is no 
doubt whatever of the judgment of the 
country. The “regulation” Democratic cry 
would be, “No bayonets at the polls.” But 
happily neither the “regulation” Democrat- 
ic nor Republican cries carry the country. 
It is the patriotic and intelligent and inde- 
pendent class of voters which now gives 
the victory to one side and now to the oth- 
er; and how that class would vote upon 
such a question as this is not in the least 
doubtful. The first effect of stopping the 
supplies—that is to say, of refusing author- 
ity to the Treasury to pay out money— 
would be to shut up in the Treasury a vast 
part of the money of the cotintry, which is 
constantly paid in for duties, and prevent- 

ing its circulation. The poor man, the la- 
boring-man, as usual, would feel the press- 
ure first, and he would see the cause plainly 
in the refusal of Congress to grant author- 
ity to pay it. out. He would be quite 
shrewd enough, also, to see that C 





ongress 
had prohibited the circulation of money 









disgusted the country, honorable Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike, is the first 

of a Congress‘ Democratic in 
both branches. If there were also a Dem- 
ocratic Executive, we should have seen the 
remarkable spectacle of the first Adminis- 
tration after the war which was controlled 
by the late Copperheads and late rebels 
striking at the army of the United States 
in a bill founded upon the doctrine of se- 
cession, and ‘defended by the same argu- 
ments that JEFFERSON Davis urged to jus- 
tify rebellion. This is a fact which should 
go very far toward the indefinite postpone- 
ment of a Democratic restoration. 





THE NEW EDITION OF 
MOTLEY’S HISTORIES. 


Tue death of Mr. MoTLEy, and the de- 
lightful memoir of him by Dr. Homes, 
have recently renewed the interest and ad- 
miration which his brilliant works have al- 
ways aroused. They are among the most 
vivid and striking of modern historical pic- 
tures, colored with all the fervor of personal 
conviction and sympathy, but drawn only 
upon ample and precise study of facts. 
Thus, after all that has been written of 
Pur the Second of Spain by all the mas- 
ters—HuME, MACAULAY, FROUDE, and thé 
rest—MOorTLEyY’s detailed and vigorous de- 
lineation is singularly fresh, and the impas- 
sioned feeling- of the historian secures a 
portrait which the very feeling makes more 
faithful. Indeed, in ail their details and in 
their general movement the history of the rise 
of the Dutch Republic and the history of the 
United Netherlands, with the biography of 
Joun of Barneveld, are of the utmost sig- 
nificance to the other great modern repub- 
lic in which we live, and whose paramount 
duty it is to learn from the terrible and he- 
roic. experience of the elder brother. It 
was this thorough and living familiarity 
with the Dutch story, the long and wasting 
conflict with ecclesiastical and monarchical 
despotism, which when united are the most 
inhuman and withering of human oppres- 
sions, that gave MoTLEY his absorbing and 
intense interest in our own civil war. In- 
deed, the very man who was sometimes sus- 
pected of wanting true American feeling 
was the one American most thoroughly 
equipped to appreciate the nature and scope 
of our peril. No wonder that the extreme 
tension of his interest in our war often 
prevented his writing, and that his subject 
became too cruelly real to his imagination. 
The causes of our danger were different from 
those of thé country and the time of his 
studies, but both countries were assailed 
by a power that denied human liberty. 
They were different forms of the old strug- 
gle, the moral of which, through all ages 
and in all lands, in our own country to-day 
as in that of W1LL14M of Orange three cen- 
turies ago, is that eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty. 

There has been always one regret in con- 
nection’ with MoTLEY’s histories—a regret 
wholly independent of him and his work— 
and that is the cost of the series. A valua- 
ble historical work is the result of the ex- 
pense of so much time and labor that the 
price of the book is necessarily large. His- 
torians, also, are workmen worthy of their 
hire, and usually needing it. The histories 

f MoTLEY were published in the usual 

andsome form, each work in several vol- 
umes, involving, of course, considerable out- 
lay to the buyer. The publishers (Messrs. 
HARPER) have now begun the issue of a new 
series, which, it seems to us, is handsomer 
and more convenient than the original form. 
The first of the series, just issued, is The Rise 
of the Dutch Republic, in three exceedingly 
neat and comely volumes, in a box, sold at 
six dollars. The History of the United Neth- 
erlands and John of Barneveld will follow. in 
order, so that the entire series can now be 
obtained at a very reasonable price. Those 
to whom the books are not familiar will find 
in them the charm of a powerful and pas- 
sionate romance. For if the story of the 
emotional life of two or three persons is in- 
teresting, what must not be that of the life 
of a great people, stirred and swayed by the 
most fiery feelings, inspiring the noblest he- 
roic endurance, and the sublimest self-sacri- 
fice? If those American public men among 
whom, being themselves ignorant, it is the 
fashion to sneer at book-learning, would 
make themselves familiar with the history 
of the Dutch Republic, their patriotism 
would be a thousand times more powerful, 
their love of liberty infinitely more practi- 
cally efficient, by their increased knowledge 
both of the mighty contest that liberty has 
waged elsewhere, and of the heroes and 
statesmen who have served her. Ignorant 
little men used to sneer at CHARLES SUMNER 
as a historical pedant. CHARLES SUMNER 
had under his little finger-nail more reasons 
for his patriotic faith than they in their 








MorTLEY, and 
as we turn the pages we can feel the energy 
of that chivalric and earnest spirit throb- 
bing along the lines, nor wonder that the 
Dutch patriots feel that their story has been 
adequately told only by an American. 





THE NEW SCHOOL OF FREE 
TRADE. 


THE speech of Senator BLarve at the re- 
cent dinner of the Chamber of Commerce 
shows that a political leader who carefully 
observes public opinion is not unwilling 
to plead warmly for a new form of the 
“American system.” . He feels very confi- 
dent, doubtless, that his own views are co- 
incident with public conviction. It is evi- 
dent, also, that “free trade” is a ery which 
falls upon very languid ears in this coun- 
try, while in England and upon the Conti- 
nent, as the interesting letter which we. 
elsewhere publish clearly states, there is a 
plain reaction against free trade as former- 
ly expounded. The ablest survey of the 
present situation that we have seen is that 
of M. Emitx pz LAVELEYE, Professor of Po- 
litical Economy at the University of Liege, 
in Belgium—a writer well known as an au- 
thority upon many public questions, and 
who is always welcome to the readers of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes and of the Fort- 
nightly Review for the freshness and clear- 
ness of his views, and a certain candid and 
judicial temper. Mr. GkorGE WaLKER— 
one of our most accomplished students of 
economical questions, and who treats them 
always in the same catholic and intelligent 
spirit that we remark in M. Dz LavELEYE— 
has translated a very striking article of the 
latter upon the new tendencies of political 
economy and of Socialism, which has been 
issued in a neat pamphlet by the Bankers’ 
Magazine in New York, in whose pages it 
appeared. Mr. WALKER, ina prefatory note, 
explains that M. De LavVELEYE is a free- 
trader, and that Belgium is the most ad- 
vanced of all free-trade countries ; but his 
economic and social y is at vari- 
ance with those of the Manchester School 
in England, and of Bastiat in France. 

M. De LAVELEYE notes a general challenge 
of this school by those whom he calls the 
“Socialists of the Chair” in Germany; by 
students of history and law, like THORNTON 
and Curr Lesiie in England; by a distin- 
guished group of writers in Italy and in 
Denmark; so that he finds signs of a gen- 
eral revolution. The Manchester doctrine 
he thinks is embodied in a phrase of Gour- 
NAY’s in the last century, laisses faire, laissez 
passer—a phrase which CARLYLE contempt- 
uously satirizes in his French Revolution. 
The new school begins its criticism of the 
old by questioning its postulate that man 
acts under the control of a single motive— 
self-interest; and instead of deducing eco- 
nomic laws from “general and constant 
facts of human nature,” the realistic or new 
method founds itself upon the facts of ex- 
perience. It is, in fact, the experimental as 
opposed to the transcendental system. It 
has no such horror of the State as the old 
school cherishes, holding that while indi- 
vidual liberty should be stimulated and re- 
spected, the rules of morality and justice 
should be made obligatory by the state. 
Here, as it seems to us, the Roman Catholic 
predilections and traditions of M. De La- 
VELEYE make themselves felt. But the 


questions concerning the production of 
wealth, neglecting those which relate to its 


@ moral and intelligent 
great question of the time is the social 


this possible? To invoke the action of 
liberty as a solution is idle, because the 
question at issue is one of law, of the civil 
code, and of social ” 
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should not be less hardship among some 
classes and less luxury among others; wheth- 
er we have not economic duties to fulfill. 


volving considerations of a kind which have 
been hitherto disregarded. It is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting pamphlet, admirably 
translated, and it is well worthy the atten- 
tion of every student of politics in the lar- 
gest sense. 


THE “NEGRO QUESTION” IN 
VIRGINIA. 


WE considered last week the letter of a 
Louisiana planter upon the “ ques- 





tion.” We have also a line from “A Vir-. 


ginia Scalawag” upon the same subject from 
another point of view. He incloses some 
suggestive statements about the colored 
people as real-estate owners, from the Pub- 
-lic Ledger, of Norfolk, which he describes 
as one of the fairest Democratic papers in 
Virginia: 
“In 1870 there were the names of twenty-six colored 
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caused the speakers to 
lently dealt with.” 


, These are the facts which prove what we 
have often and what seems to us to 


ces, 
tissue ballots, etc., all conceded, 
the present situation in the late Slave States 
18 very much better and more encouraging 
than could have been anticipated. It is 
simply amazing, therefore, when it is so 
plainly de by experience that 
the peace and ty of these States are 


assured the moment that they win the con- 
fidence of the new citizens, that such an or- 
der as the’following should be issued, and, 
80 far as app 
leans, ' 
ed 


not revoked, in New Or- 
been served upon fifty color- 





- 








to read in such an order the spirit of a tyr- 
anny which naturally produces an “exodus” 


of ite victims. 





WHAT REFORM HAS GAINED 
UNDER THIS ADMINISTRATION. 
We have been asked frequently why it 


is not perfectly easy to evade the apparent 
requirements of the civil service examina- 


| tions at the Custom-house and Post-office, 


and select from the three persons who are 
eligible at cach examination under the rules 


eet the one who has been u 
by strongest influence. There . 


doubt, an almost invineible incredulity upon 
the subject ; and it is almost impossible to 
believe that a letter from Secretary This or 
Senator That, or a deputation of a ward as- 
sociation, or a party committee, will not se- 
cure an appointment despite the examina- 
tion. But this is merely asking again 
whether there is entire good faith. Upon 
that point there can be no question, as we 
ally know, and a moments reflection 
will show the doubter that the mischief he 
supposes is not practicable. 
Every applicant whose application con- 
forms to the prescribed form is duly regis- 


tered. A bushel of letters does no more than 


tion in groups of twenty or more in the or- 
the examination 


and rated strictly ac- 


| cording to their own showing. The three 
' standing highest in the order of excellence, 


as shown by the examination, are thus in- 
dicated. Their names are then ascertain- 
ed, and the three are reported to the ap- 
pointing power, which selects one at its 
discretion, and can not, under the rules, se- 
lect any other. Now, assuming all this to 
be done in good faith, and of that we have 
personal knowledge, how can “ influence” or 
“pressure” affect the result? Suppose A-to 
be a powerful politician who wishes to have 
B appointed to a good place because he can 
always carry his “deestrick,” and who wishes 
it to be done, too, without “ going to school,” 
or any durned nonsense of that kind. He 
brings his protégé to the Custom-house, for 
instance, or to the Post-office, and he writes 
his letter, and tells the-Postmaster or the 
Collector that “his man must have a place.” 
His man’s name goes upon the list. In due 
time and order he is summoned. He re- 
eeives a card with the number of his desk 
upon it. He finishes his papers. They are 
honestly examined and rated, and he is not 
among the three at the head of the list. 
If there be good faith throughout—and that 
we know—of what use is the letter of the 
powerfal politician, and how and where is 
there any juggle, or swindle, or fraud of any 
kind? Those who have not the slightest 
knowledge of the facts remark, with a smile, 
that it is all a fraud. The truth is, that in 
the Custom-house, which has been consider- 
ed to be especially the seat of the evil sys- 
tem, appointments and promotions to the 
places included in the rules—and they are 
the great mass of places—are made solely 
upon the proved merit of the applicants, 
and the most powerful influence has no 
weight whatever. 

It has been a very popular fashion to 
sneer at the “reforms” of this Administra- 
tion. Let us see. Is it nothing that the 
Executive absolutely declines Congressional 
dictation in appointments, and that mem- 
bers of Congress understand it? -Is it noth- 
ing that the monstrous party extortion cail- 
ed “voluntary contributions” for elections 
has been practically abolished, so far as the 
Administration is concerned? Is it nothing 
that in the two great public offices in New 
York—the Custom-house and the Post-office 
—appointments and promotions are uni- 
formly made upon ascertained merit, and 
not by personal or political favor? These 
things have been done, and it is no answer 
to say that other things have not been done. 
They are done, not, indeed, by a law of Con- 
gress, but by Executive choice, and they are 
immense gains to the cause of better poli- 
tics, because they demonstrate clearly the 

practicability of a sound system. 

The evil of our civil service has not been, 
as in England, its incapacity. It has been 
its system of appointment and removal, the 
tenure of office, which has been such as to 
demoralize character and to degrade poli- 
tics by making it a vast and fierce contest 
for spoils and plunder which endangers the 
nt itself. Theonly way to remedy 

the evil is to strike at the root, which is pat- 
ronage: to appoint, that is to say, by proved 
and not by personal favor. Any 









rience in the position. The Administration 
of General Grant made a sincere inquiry 
into the subject. The Administration of 
Mr. Hayes is making at these New York 
Offices a sincere trial of an honest and thor- 
ough method. 





PERSONAL. 


Sm Jounx Lussock, M.P., the distinguished 
naturalist, was quite outspoken a few days since 
in the House of Commons, stating that it could 
not be disguised that England was in a critical 
condition. Her manufactures were languishing, 
her trade checked, her farmers suffering. Eng- 
land could not hope for a revival of happier and 
more prosperous times until she returned to a 
policy of economy and peace. 

eneral PEMBERTON, who surrendered Vicke- 
burg to Grant, has become a resident of Phila- 
delphia, and petitioned Congress for relief from 
political disabilities. He will soon publish a 
shatp attack on General J. E. Jounston, of Vir- 
=, who, he thinks, has misrepresented and 
njured him in official statements concerning 
the mill operations of the rebellion. 

—One of the first cues Mr. L. Braproxp 
Prixcs met in Washington, after his appoint- 
ment as Chief Justice of New Mexico, waa 
Sioven, the 
the ss i pags way to ys ey ne % 
Prince a ae a fine-looking 
man, who also ccovelte from New Mexico. 
After a long conversation, Mr. Prince mentioned 
his meeting with the ex-Chief Justice’s daugh- 
ter, and asked his companion if Colonel 8irovcH 
was living. “No,” replied the s :s 
killed him.” The statement was true. 

—Colonel Tuomas A. Scorr is 
seven railways, owned or leased by 
vania Central. His salary from all 
about $100,000, of which the P. C. pays Sbont 
one-fourth. : 

—Lord Harris, who has just arrived in this 
country with his team of payee bs twenty- 
eight years old, and comes of a family that has 
had a trifle of American experience. His great- 
grendtne cotamanded a British regiment at 

unker Hill, where he was seriously wounded. 
Iu 1788 he went to India, and in 1798 achieved 
the famous victory over Trproo Saurs at Serin- 
garetam, for which he received the thanks of 

liament, and was made a peer. 

—MATTHEW Vassar, Jun., is about to build 
and endow a home for old men at Poughkeepsie. 

—WILLIAM err of Glasgow, who died 
May 38, has left $1,000,000 to found in Glasgow 
an institution bearing his name. 

—Mr. A. A. Hayzs, Jun., a well-known jour- 
nalist and littérateur of this city, recently deliv- 
ered a very emg | and instructive lecture 
on ** Modern Ocean Highways,” before the Amer- 
ican Geographical Soc aa. The large audience 
gathered in Chickering Hall listened with close 
attention to the lecturer’s exposition of his sub- 
Ject, which was illustrated by fifty stereopticon 
views. 

—At the annual meeting of the corporation 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art it was an- 
nounced that the services as director of General 
Dr Czsnoxa had been secured, and it is believed 
that this selection will prove most advan 
to the institution. All the art treasures have 
been safely transferred to the new building in 
the Central Park; and now the trustees are 
making earnest efforts to secure the Avery col- 


lection of Oriental porcelain. 
—Mr. CHARLES Hars0ce, who is the author of 
several books on field-sports, and the editor and 
Forest and 


founder of Stream, the well-known 
8 man’s journal, has just issued a fifth edition 
’s Gazetteer and General 


work has become a stan 


dent of 
e Pennsyl- 


lished in England, Fra: 
—In the death of Mr. 
HAM the New York Times has lost a conscien- 
tious and faithful servant, and the journalists of 
this city a warm-hearted and generous associate 
and friend. Mr. Putnam was the son of a gen- 
tleman. farmer of Frome, Somersetshire, ng 
land, and was educated for the Church. He 
never took holy orders, however, but came to 
this city in 1870, and entered on the work of a 
daily newspaper reporter. Nearly six years ago, 
when but twenty-five years of age, he was made 
city editor of the Times—a ition which he 
held with honor until he died. He was former- 
ly president, and always an active member, of 
New York Press Club, and was also Master 
of Una Lodge, No. 773, F. and A.M. He was a 
= favorite wherever he was known, and his 
oss will be sincerely mourned by cs 
—The New York Tribune says: “‘ The 
exodus now 2 was not unforeseen by 
careful and intelligent observers of evenis in the 
Southern States. So long as 1871 President 
Grant, in conversation with the Hon. ANDREW 


D. Wurre—who, it will be remem was a 
member of the commission appointed to visit 
Safi Domingo and inquire as to the ity 
of the purchase and annexation of the 

‘expressed the opinion that the course pursued 
by the Southern whites toward the negroes 


would eventually drive the latter to em on; 
and the principal argument in his mind in favor 
of annexation was the advan San 
would offer in such a case for colonization. 
President GraNt was very positive in his belief 
that the social and political condition of the 
South made such a result inevitable, and also 
that nothing short of a general movement of 
the — a eetan teeeha tein a has - 
recen n, wou ng the people 
Pr the South to their apne and teach them 
necessity of ge teny Bee cable relations with 
the class upon whose a See 
ent for their own prosperity and comfort. 

—“* Horse talk,” when on a large scale, is al- 
ways interesting, because every sensible man and 
woman -, 5 world henge @ fine horse. poser 
first man in the coun an 
fancy price for a trotter was Mr. Rosset Bon- 
NER, who gave Mr. Gmonam ALLgr $15, 
Dex tr. BONNER 


Miss 
ter of an ex-Chief J: of 
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$re000. Gould he bought of Grorcs 
and Jay Goutp, owned horse, 


ha bought him from 2 New Bedford eng 
wea his name wes Sedge Brigham Tattler be 


Enox he 0,000 Rosalind cost him 
$13,000 ; $26,000; Idol, ; West- 
ern Girl, $1000 ; Nutwood, $1500. Daisy 

urns he Harley for with Commo- 


dore VANDERBILT; she stood him in $3500 
What does all that foot up 


$75,000 sina aiher ¢ to het 
owner over , after pa: er expenses 
and giving Bupp Dosis one-half, 

—Mr. Justin ey ety A ged Own 
Times, just issued ig “ Harper’s Franklin Square 
Library,” for twenty cents, contains a number 
of brief sketches of past and contemporaneous 
celebrities admirably and concisely drawn. This, 
of Mr. Brient, is very well done: ‘He was, 


what Mr.CoppEn was. pi orator of the ve 
highoos class. It is dovbtfal, whether English 


tor than Mr. basene. He had a commanding 

| Seay Teed indeed, the stately and colossal 

of O’ConngxL, but a massive figure, a ieege 

head, a handsome and. expressive face. His 

voice was powerful, tek eek & pecul- 
in it which len 


iar vibration unspeakable effect 
to any of pathos or ofecorn. His style 
of 8 was exactly what a conventional 


| Someress © t not to be. It was pure to 
a ty; it a of all superfluous or- 

nament. It never gushed or foamed. It never 
allowed itself to be mastered by passion. The 
first peculiarity that struck the listener was its 
superb self-restraint. The orator at his most 


werful passages as if he were rather 
Keeping tn his 8 than taxing it with ef- 
fort. - voice for the most. part was calm and 
m 


hardly ever induiged in much 

He never, under the pressure of 
whatever emotion, shouted or stormed. The 
pte Soumane was a white heat, nnrweny 

a never $ ing or sputtering. 
He had an admirable oon Bad “a a hema 
ironical power. He had read-few books, but of 
those he read he was a master. The English 
Bible and Milton were his chief studies.” 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Senate, on the Sth inet., by a vote 
passed the House bill forbidding military 
interference at the s. On the 12th, ident 
Hayes vetoed the bill, and on the 13th an attempt 
was made in the House to pass it over the veto, but 
less than two-thirds voting for it—127 to 97~-the meas- 
ure.failed. On the 12th, a motion ta pass an army a 
a a bill = and simple was rejected in the 
oO} 09. The same & motion to sus- 
bill was defeat- 





the fractional currency to a he poten arrears, 
and refused by 36 to ST to strike It ou 

A wa t burst over the lower part of the city 
of Louisville, Kentucky, at noon of the i5th inst., caus- 
ing great damage to property. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 
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THE ACADEMY. 


Wituiam Hart’s picture, “The Sunset Hour,” 
is an excellent specimen of the quiet, pastoral 
style of composition in which this artist delights. 
Our engraving gives the feeling of repose and 
quietude, even though it lacks the mystic charm 
of color. The original hangs in the South Room, 
and is numbered’ 315 in the catalogue. W.S 
Macy’s picture takes us into a little village of 
South Germany, and gives us a vivid idea of rural 
life in that country. There is little that is at- 
iractive in most German peasant villages. They 
are often wanting in the charm of pretty gardens 
and lawns, such as we find in this country. Mr. 
Macy’s painting, numbered 299, may be seen in 
the East Room. 


| 





THE SUNSET HOUR.—Byr Wiutuiam Harr. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


Tue elevation of this aged prelate to the Ro- 
man Cardinalate seems but a natural and har- 
monious event in his remarkable career. For 
many years Dr. Newman has been a conspicuous 
figure in the Christian Church, the peculiar mu- 
tability of his religious. convictions being made 


| important by his eminent talents and exalted po- 


i 


| 


sition. The remarkable fervor with which he 
once declaimed against the Roman Catholic com- 
munion, his subsequent admission into that body, 
his opposition to the ultramontane party, with 
which he is now likely to become identified, and 
his refusal to accept a Cardinal’s hat, now so 
cordially reversed, have secured him a greater 
j amount of the world’s attention than is usually 


attracted even by the most illustrious of eccle- 
siastics. 

It is generally admitted by students of human 
nature that one of the most ordinary processes 
of intellectual development is the gradual change 


- from the absolute certainty of youthful convic- 


tions to the intelligent questioning of riper years, 
or from immature dogmatism to enlightened tol- 
eration. But in Dr. Newman’s case this natural 
sequence seems to have been entirely reversed. 
Every step in his career from the time when he 
first. won reputation as a talented and liberal- 
minded representative of the Anglican Church 
seems to have been a distinct progression toward 
an ecclesiasticism scarcely more liberal than that 
of the Middle Ages. Dr. Newman was born in 


| 1801 in London, receiving a portion of his edu- 


VILLAGE SCENE IN SOUTH GERMANY.—Br W. 8 Macr. 
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cation at Ealing, whence he passed to Trinity 
College. He was ordained in 1824, and four 
years later was made rector of St. Mary’s Church, 
at Oxford. While here he became at first an 
earnest advocate, and finally a leader, in the so- 
called Oxford movement, the object of which was 
to counteract as well the Romanizing as the Dis- 
senting tendencies of the time, by restoring and 
bringing into notice what was believed to be the 
eatholic character of the English Church. Dr. 
Newman’s preaching soon exerted a powerfubin- 
fluence upon the: younger members of the Uni- 
versity, and finally he came to be regarded as the 
principal factor in the “Tractarian” or “ Eng- 
lish Catholic” movement, : 

It was while engaged in this struggle that Dr. 
NEWMAN appeared at his best, his object being 





—————— 





May 31, 1879.] 





CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


the admirable one of arriving at a religious sys- 
tem that should embody the purity and simplicity 
of the early apostolic faith. In 1832 he passed 
some time at Romé in the company of his friend 
Hurrew. Frovpg, and here we learn that he “be- 
came forcibly impressed with the idea that the 
great mission of his life was to combat skepticism 


in religion.” On his journey home he composed 
the beautiful hymn, 


“Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom,” 


which is so highly prized by Christians of all 
denominations. Upon his return to Oxford, in 
1883, Dr. Newman commenced the series known 


LILI aa 


ROBERT BROWNING.—[Sze Pace 426). 


as the “ Oxford Tracts,” to which he was himself 
one of the chief contributors. Five years later 
he became editor of the British Critic, which 
was the organ of similar religious views. Before 
this time his theological opinions had led to a 
rupture of his long friendship and association 
with Dr, WHaTeLy, but he now found congenial 
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AMBULANCE. —Daawx gr Tuomas Wonri.—[Sex Paar 434.] 


friends in Drs. Pusey and Keri. The publica- 
tion of the Tracts was continued up to the fa- 
mous “ Number Ninety,” the tendency of which 
was so distasteful to the Anglican authorities 
that they condemned it without measure, and the 
Bishop of Oxford called upon Dr. Newman to 
discontinue the publication—-a request to which 
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to do so. It was while at Lit- 
tlemore that he conceived the idea of abandoning 
his own Church and seeking admittance to the 
Roman Catholic communion. This step appar- 
ently was not taken without due deliberation ; but 
it could not fail to awaken ex tion on the 
part of the many friends and colleagues who had 
considered him identified with their own division 
of the Christian Church. Dr. Newman was for- 
mally admitted to the Roman Catholic Church 
in 1843. Immediately afterward he published a 
work entitled 7'he Development of Doctrine, which 
was intended as an explanation of the processes 
of his own mind in religious matters, Soon aft- 


turn to England, he established at Birmingham a 
branch of the Con: ion of the Oratory of St. 
Philip Neri, of which he was himself appointed 
the Superior. In 1852 he was appointed Rector 
of the Catholic University established in Dublin, 
an office which he held for five years, afterward 
returning to the house of the Oratory, where he 
resided for some time, and in connection with 
which he established a school for the higher edu- 
cation of English youth of the Roman Catholic 
religion. Since-that time he has been an enthu- 
siastic worker in the Church of his adoption, 
inaugurating and carrying out many educational 
enterprises, as well as publishing an almost un- 
interrupted series of works on religious subjects. 
Indeed, few men of his generation have equalled 
Dr. Newman in his many years of faithful, zealous, 
and brilliant service to his Church. During the 
discussion of the dogma of Papal Infallibility, 
following the last Ecumenical Council, Dr. New- 
man became prominent through his reply to Mr. 
Giapstone’s expostulation—a reply which was the 
strongest defense of that dogma made by any of 
the Catholic writers on the subject. 

The appointment of Dr. Newman as one of 
the five Roman Catholic clergymen to be invested 
with a Cardinal’s hat took place at the Vatican 
on May 12.. His elevation to the Cardinalate has 
naturally given great satisfaction to the Roman 
Catholic party in England. In reference to his 
action ih conferring the purple upon this able 
advocate of Roman Catholicism, Leo XIIL is 
reported to have said, “I wish to honor his great 
virtues and learning, to do an act pleasing to the 
Catholics of England, and to England, which I so 
much esteem.” That Dr. Newman has ever been 
a deep thinker, or possesses what may be called 
positive intellectual power, may be open to ques- 
tion. At the same time, when adorned with the 
red hat and flowing robes of a Roman Cardinal, 
he will serve the Church he represents as a thrill- 
ing example of the influence finally exercised by 
her institutions upon one who, at the beginning 
of his career as a clergyman, was numbered 
among her most powerful opponents. 





CANALS AND RAILWAYS. 


A question is discussed as to the advantages 
of canal or railroad traffic. On the one side it is 


denied that the railroad can ever equal the canal | 


in cheapness and convenience for ing heavy 
goods; on the other, it is claimed that rail- 
road must at last completely supersede the canal. 
In England the railroads are powerful and active 
monopolies, and wherever they have been able 
have decided the question by buying the compet- 
ing canal, and so raising the price of conveyance 
as to prohibit rivalry. But their policy proves 
their fear of a fair competition, and it is con- 
stantly urged by the friends of the canals that 
the railways carry their heavy freight at a real 
loss ; that the damage to the lines, the low rate 
of compensation, leave the companies at the year’s 
end in a worse condition than if they had con- 
fined themselves to a lighter traffic. It is sug- 
gested that form the sure resource of 
the railway, and that heavy articles can best be 
carried by water. New York at least seems to 

rove the singular value of water communications. 

t has grown rich and great by a union of river, 
railway, and-canal, But the chief source of its 
superiority over all other cities is the water-way 
that connects it with the most distant lakes. The 
Erie Canal was one of those rare efforts of com- 
mercial foresight that are perfectly successful, 
yet daring almost to rashness, ‘ The national gov- 
ernment refused all aid ; eS 
weak, undertook the whole cost of the adventure. 
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le New York the emporium of the traffic 
visions ; it helped to feed the laboring multi- 
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Philadelphia, 
months New York sinks back into a 
decay. In July it holds three-fourths of the trade 
in corn; in January it has only a half or a third 
age In winter its rivals can steal away its trade ; 
summer it is still enriched and defended by 
its canal. From May to December it is the food 
centre of the world. 

The Suez Canal at once the Suez 
Railway, and restored to the control of the 
highway of the East. It is the chief labor of the 
generation, the completion of a design that had 
once been imperfectly fulfilled. under the Pua- 
raous, and awakened the rival ardor of the Prot- 
emizs and the Roman emperors. If their canals 
were successful, they could only have been narrow 
passages, fitted for boats and vessels of moderate 
size. The canal of M. Lesseps bears on its breast 
the great steamers that ply between London and 
Bombay. Yet no enterprise seemed ever more 
absurd to many of the leading intellects of Eu- 
rope. It was held incredible, impossible, a waste 
of intelligence and money. All England joined 
in ridiculing it. The English press spared none 
of the French speculators; English traders de- 
nounced the project that was to open to them new 


is one of the most valuable labors of the 
Amidst the shifting sands, the fallen people, the 
treacherous dynasties of Egypt, it has opened 


highway to the East that has outstripped all rail- 
ways and eclipsed all other means of traffic. The 

wegen ftry tha tee oe A og 8 
advantages, and but for English support the long 
water-course might apparently be once more 
abandoned to the desert sands. English patron- 
age maintains it; two-thirds of its commerce is 
English. of India seems to give 
psy pedtngg: ot eagherrg, Semped 
should ever withdraw its hold its 
conquest, it is difficult to see how the tolls of the 
canal would produce a profit. It may at last be 
made free by the union of nations—the natural 
tendency of these public ways. 

A recent notice in the papers shows 
Row ee eee Se Soe 
a a reg eons Fog 
plans are suggested for cutting Isth- 
mus of Panama, and the gallant M. Lessers pro- 
poses to lead the way to success. More fortunate 
than Xerxes, more t than Casar, the mod- 
ern builder of sees no real obstacle in the 
way to the union of two oceans, He despises the 
rivalry of the Panama Railway Company, one of 


kin was not supplied w 

miles long; the lowlands of China were covered 
with them. But the pride of the Chinese, 

of all the canals of the past, was 





The railway is still encountered where by 
the canak The waters of the may 
yet be joined to the Atlantic, But there seems 
oe vee ot oh See oe The swift 
ilway steals away the lighter trade, the canal 
bears the cheaper and heavier. A free canal— 
the offspring of the State—will at last make 
New York more than ever the mistress of com- 
merce. It is not impossible that. the canals of 
the world may all become free, But of all its 
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to December pours into its harbor the grain 
the West. Eugene LawkEnce. 





ROBERT BROWNING. 


A 
It was little medicine that he required, however, 
i childhood remarkably healthy. In 
th year he was able to translate Horace, 
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abode in Italy, li for a short time in Pisa, but 
eventually choosing Florence for their place of 
settled residence. W: thence to his 
friend Mr. R. H. Horne, Browning | says: 


indge, about thirty-seven years of age, but his 
hair was already streaked with gray about 
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TE LLI the Rev. Dr. Taror, its superintendent. The | cality favorable to their growth, One was supplied | at last she discovered his feeling, and, returning it, 

RELIGIOUS IN GENCE, Southern & Theological | Seminary at Lou- ary an electric Cotedener “lightning-rod,” and the | became his wife. Six years afterward she died. Bian- 
tsville has bad during the year nincty-six stu- | other was lett im itenormal state, In fourmonths the | qui still wears mourning for her. | In 1848, at the rad- 
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made 


for an 
excursion Lg MA 
tourists’ institute will be held by Dr. Vincunr 
on the train after leaving Omaha. 
American Tract Society held ite fif 
the way 
. Dr. Howarp Crosser 
magne 18 have been 
A ve 
the. a the past year. 
rie s000,on in he pale Saw the 
The New. York Mission and Tract So- 
ciety—one ef the valuable of our: 
itfes—has 
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| have been em — in the South- 
pet Bag, sr aeons Seevs@er Giapose 


its A pues the ordinary chan- 
The receipts for the year were 

000 in excess of the — of the year pre- 
One of the great achievements of 1878 

n of the Turkish version of 





Methodist Episcopal City Church Exten- 
Se Fer gaan fared sana! 
e oO a eleven yea t 
maintains fifteen ‘lesions’ at a pl oy over 
$50,000 per year. More than half of the money 
is raised by the mission churches. 


The church tty under the Society’s con- 
trol ie valued at $417,000." ‘ 


The 





Congregational Union = = 

e 
Bible House on Thursday, May 8. This society 
is now wholly devoted to church extension. 
The receipts for the year were $23,509. Grants 
to the number of forty 
the to thirty-one churches in fifteen States 
and Territories. The expenditures for 1878 were 
$22,468, leaving a balance of $5134 in the treasury. 





At the anniversary meeting of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign M 
on ae ee ll, the effect of the 
of $1,000, made by Deacon Oris was y 
discussed. Dr. Horxins said, “The American 
Board has been tried by adversity. It has come 
out of its difficulties each time with renewed 
strength. But no test so severe as this has been 
opylted to it.” The fiscal year of the Board 
closes in autumn.—The Presbyterian Board of 
Foreigu Missions closes its fiscal year with a 
deficiency of $15,203 ; this sum added to the de- 
Lecrige of the year preceding makes a total de- 
ficit of $62,532. The receipts for the year were 
$427,631; of this total the Women’s Forei 
Missionary Society contributed $136,309. The 
expenditures of the year were $442,834. 


’ A Baltimore correspondent of the 

téonalist, writing of Mr. Moopy’s work in that 
city, says: **One of the marvels about him is 
his body. Besides his six hours a day for study, 
he has labor enough to kill half a 
dozen ordinary men.’’ At the nning of the 
year Mr. Moopy held five daily services, some 





of which must have been brief; during the suc- | 


months he has held four daily services. 
One of these meetings was for men only, in Dr. 
Lryrsvrn’s church, at four o’clock in the after- 


mate, where the attendance has averaged twenty- 
five 


laborer, will remain in Baltimore for a year, and 
will devote himself to the care of the reformed 
men who have become converts to Christianity. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


quantity, are efficient in killing insects, fungi, bacte- 
ria, and infusoria; but chlorine is more expensive, 
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‘The Coney island season opens early with the open- 
ing of the hotels and the running of frequent trains. 


| Another 
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death of a lady about sixty years of age. — 
oY cas Mi nme 5 


oe 


sulidon, gleaned them in boxes containing mould of 
identical quality, and placed them side by side in a lo- 


-eight were made during ° 


manuscripts, 
fully done up, ready for the printer, as it was Mr. Tay- 
lor’s intention to publish them. It is supposed that 
the Goethe manuscript has been loaned to some friend, 
and a request has been made public that it be forward- 
ed to Mr. George Haven Patnam, at the house of G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, No, 182 Fifth Avenue. 


It. will be remembered by those familiar with the 
case that the mother of little Edith Freeman, of Po- 
casset, consented to and app d of the der of 
the child by her father. But mother-love soon out- 
weighed fanatic frenzy, and in an agony of grief she 
sat in her cell bewailing the sad fate of her little daugh- 
ter. At this time it is feared that her mind will whol- 
ly give way—if, indeed, she was in any condition of 
sanity when the unnatural murder was committed. 








The recently renewed discussion in regard to what 
may and what may not be done on Sunday leads the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean to collate some facts on the sub- 
ject. It seems that every State in the Union, with the 


gregation of white persons; South Carolina alone ad- 
heres to the old notion of compelling attendance upon 
divine worship. The Illinois Sunday law only pro- 
hibits the keeping open of tippling-houses, and the 
disturbing the peace or good order of society by un- 
necessary labor or amusement. It is manifest, inde- 
pendent of any religious aspects of the question, that 
the comfort and well-being of the community should 
be considered in making and enforcing Sunday laws. 
While each individual may be left to his own con- 
science and judgment in regard to his private method 
of spending Sunday, no one has the right, under any 

circamstances, to disturb the rest and com- 
fort of the day for others. Rest is the right of every 
person, provided it does not interfere with that of his 
neighbors. Such things as tend toward public dis- 
turbance, disorder, and: noise should be prohibited, 
whethet the offense is committed by adults or chil- 
dren. A troop of noisy, shouting boys playing ball in 
the street on Sunday afternoon—a thing we have seen 
more than once—will destroy the comfort of a dozen 
families in the vicinity. 


On May 13 the first barrel of the new crop wheat 
flour was received at the Produce Exchange in. this 
city; from Americus, Georgia, and was sold for the 
benefit of the church at Americus. The 
wheat was cut on April 30 and May 1. 

Several cases of severe corporal punishment inflicted 
upon little children, i schools or asylums or at home, 
have led the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children to investigate this species of abuse. 


The other day two men in Fail River were overheard 
conversing about anticipated strikes, and one of them 
remarked that he had been in twenty-six strikes dur- 


ing his lifetime. 

“ Well,” said the other, “did you ever make any 
thing by it ?” 

“Not once,” was the reply—“ lost every time.” 


It is related of M. Blanqui, the French revolationist, 
that when only nineteen years of age he became a tutor 
in the family of 2, wealthy and aristocratic 
near Toulouse. He fell in love with s young Tee 
siding in the chAteau, but did not venture to disclose 
his devotion, For'six years he remained silent, when 





voice. "These are of 2 peculiar make, and come 
high up the Tike thosa of # lady, The reason for 
this singularity is that the f atill 


still mourns, 

It is pretty generally believed that the elevated rail- 
way companies of this city would lose no money by 
adopting the uniform rate of five-cent fares. 


The celebration of the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the battle of Stony Point, on July 16, is expected to 
be an occasion of great national interest. The Wayne 
Monument Association has been organized for the 
double purpose of celebrating this event and of erect- 
ing a monument to the memory of General Wayne on 
the t grounds at Stony Point. The invited 
guests include the President of the United States, 
members of the cabinet, and distinguished men from 
various parts of the country. The commandant at 
West Point will send a battery with a detachment of 
cadets, the works at Stony Point will be fortified, and 
a sham battle will be fought by a battalion of Rock- 





. land County Continentals, under the-command of a 


West Point officer, and assisted by regiments of New 
York State National Guards. Membership fees are, 
for gentlemen, one dollar, for ladies, fifty cents, and 
for children, twenty-five cents, which entitle them to 
the use and privileges of the grounds on the day of 
the celebration, except a portion inclosed for reserved 
seats. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


To many people Millais’ picture of “‘ The Huguenot,” 
or the familiar. It represents a 


a white scarf—the em- 


ving, in a well- 
a gentleman from 
gazed entranced at 


John, can’t you see ?—because she’s a-tyin 
eller’s arm.” And they wandered 
on 





An old woman called lately at a shop to purchase 
some oranges. In the course of conversation she 
stated that she had just got off one of her daughters. 
On the ye congratulating her on the event, 
she gave a significant ehake of her head, adding: “I 
may weel be Sir, for they are just like thae or- 
anges, thae dinna dae to be lang keepit.” 





The following is told of a young sentionen who 

uated recently. On the examination in physics, 

was asked: ‘‘ Mr.——, what planets were known 

to the ancients?” “Well, Sir,” he , “there 

were Venus and Jupiter, and”-—after a pause—“ I think 
the Earth, but I’m not quite certain.” 





When a youn: begins to take an interest in the 
arrangement =e ng man’s neck-tie, it is en infalli- 
ble sign of some’ more serious than sisterly regard. 





“ How is your wife's health ?” seid one Sunday-school 
teacher to another: “is she well?” ‘“ Well ?—hardly 
ever,” was the response. The ques stern- 
Wy at the questioned, but finding he meant it, put 


up 
rev 


ver. 


A sailor on trial for stealing a bine coat, his 
counsel hane Food it was a plain case of hallucina- 
tion, as his client evidently supposed himself to be on 
the “deep biue seize.” . 








A. bees 6 penees eommnineiien in an English school, 
was who discovered America. “I wish I may 
die,” says a British editor, “if he didu’t answer, ‘ Yan- 
kee Doodle!” 


Maairsartz. “You seem to have been drinking, and 
to have left wits at the bottom of your tumbler.” 
Prisoner “Tm your honor; I ney- 
er leave any thing the bottom | my tumbler.” 











A seedy: individual stepped into one of our 
gentlemen's fu ling stores recently and asked for 
a pair of four-ply articles were’ handed 
him, and he examined in a dubious sort of way, 
and then remarked: “ here! these ain’t the right 
thing ; I want the four-ply kind—them that you can . 
turn four times wii it “ 
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PAROLE D'HONNEUR—HIGH LIVING IN LAURELARD’S 


STABLES. 
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DR. F. A. P, BARNARD, PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. 
FREDERICK A. P. BARNARD. 


Tue determination of modern culture toward 
science has found a strong representative in Pres- 
ident Barnarp, of Columbia College, New York. 
All of his active life has been devoted to scien. 
tific discovery andthe elucidation of scientific 
truth. _ He is — mative of Massach having 
been born. in Sheffield, in 1809 ; in 1828 ie 
uated at Yale Many: of his best: years, 
have been spent in the South, where he was Pro-' 


fessor of Mathematics and Civil Engineering in 


tj} 


“Wy 
Vi 


the University of Mississippi from 1854 to 1861. 
In 1860 Dr. Barnarp was elected President of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science; he was also one of the founders of the 
National Academy of Sciences. In 1864 he was 
made. Pregident of Columbia College, which office 
he now holds. 

Dr, Barnanp. is most popularly known as the 
‘editor of Johnson’s Cyclopedia ; to the learned, 
world his name is familiar as that of one of our 
most prolific writers on scientific subjects. He 
has published : Zreatise on Arithmetic ; Art Cul- 


ture; History of the United States Coast Survey 


: “DR NOAH PORTER, PRESIDENT OF YALE COLLEGE 


Undulatory Theory of Light; Metric System of 
Weights and Measures, and other works. 
Columbia College, over which Dr. Barnarp pre: 
sides, has, by the rapid advance in the value of 
real estate on Manhattan Island, attained vast 
wealth, Its productive funds are valued at 


"$4,581,700, from which the annual income is 


$205,000. Besides the college: proper, it in- 
cludgs..a Law School, a Medical School, and a 
School of Mines. The School of Mines was es: 
tablished in 1864, the year of Dr. Barnarp’s en- 
trance upon the Presidency, and has complete 
appointments for five courses of study. The Law 


DR. JAMES M‘COSH, PRESIDENT OF NEW JERSEY COLLEGE, PRI 


FOUR‘ PRESIDENTS OF AMERICAN COLLEGES.—Puorocnaraen wy Pact. 


School has become famous under the superintend- 
ence of Professor TozoporE W. Dwiaar. 
Columbia, like Harvard, began its work in a 
very modest way. A vestry-room of Trinity 
Church was the meeting-place of its early classes. 
It dates from 1754, in which year it received’ a 
royal charter, and was first known as King’s 
College. The roll of its graduates contains the 
great - names of Rosert R. Livinasrox, Gouver- 
NeuR Morris, and Jonn Jay. Ds Wrerr Cuintron 
and Jonn Ranpoirn of Roanoke were among its 
first. students when it was re-organized in 1784. 
Dr. Samvet Jounson, so well known in colonial 
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moved rapidly toward the how- 
ever, assuming the name, of a complete university. 





years spent in Europe, he was elected Professor 
of Chemistry and Metall in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. He has been President 


of Harvard since 1869. 

Few scholars in the United States have given 
closer attention to the ical problems of 
American education than this energetic President 
of Harvard University. It has been his habit to 
trace the relations of the common school, the col- 
lege, and the university to each other, and to pro- 
mote their union so as to form a symmetrical 
whole. In this line of discussion President Exsor 
has the courage of his opinions, and is fearless in 
pointing out the defects of our system of 
education. His article in the Atlantic Monthly of 
June, 1875, criticises sharply the false economies 
of our school system. If some of the sentences 
of this essay could be wrought as convictions into 
the minds of the projectors and founders of 
American colleges, they would save the country 
the useless expenditure of millions of money. We 
cite one, that it may start upon its travels again: 
“ A good school is not a grand building, or a set 
of nice furniture, or a series of text-books select- 
ed by the committee, or a programme of studies 
made up by the superintendent ; and all of these 
things put together, though each were the best 
of its kind, would not make a good school ; for a 
good school is a man ora woman.” Other essays 
by President Exsor are: “ English and American 
Universities,” in the North American Review of 
last year; A Report to the National Educational 
Association on the scheme of a national univer- 
sity at Washington. He opposes this scheme as 
repugnant to the entire spirit of American life. 

The growth of Harvard is an illustration of the 
vitality of institutions of learning ; it is almost as 
old as Massachusetts, and has reached its present 
position from very humble beginnings, It was 
opened in 1638, and was intended to be, in part 
at least, a school for Indians. The first graduate 
received his degree in 1642. Among its early 
benefactors were the learned Lieurroor and Bish- 
op Brerxeixy. In the list of its early Presidents 
is the name of-Increase Martner. In 1859 the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology was founded, 
with Acassiz as director; the Peabody Museum 
was established in 1866, The Memorial Hall, 
the monument to the sons of Harvard who fell 
in the war of the rebellion, was erected at a cost 
of $420,000. The whole property of the universi- 
ty in 1876 was estimated to be worth $3,129,218; 
its income that year was $473,305. The library, 
over which the all-accomplished Dr. Ezra ABBot 
presides, contains 211,000 volumes. 

President Exior is an earnest promoter of the 
establishment of university scholarships and fel- 
lowships as rewards of proficiency in study. Of 
scholarships, Harvard has now one hundred and 
four; of fellowships, six. The fellows pursue 
post-graduate studies. Such encouragements to 
learning will in time gather about a university a 
body of scholars in sympathy with its aims, and 
devoted to studious pursuits, and what is a uni- 
versity without them? The Harvard examina- 
tions for young women are a new departure, in 
which President Extor has taken a deep interest. 
The certificates obtained by the successful candi- 
dates readily secure them appointments as teach- 
ers,and connect the university with our great 
system of popular education. 


DR. NOAH PORTER. 

Dr. Noan Porter, the eleventh in the succes- 
sion of the Presidents of Yale, is the son of one 
of the most venerated of the Congregational min- 
isters of Connecticut. He was born in Farming- 
ton, in the year 1811, graduated at Yale in 1831, 
and was for several years a school-teacher and a 
tutor in the college. From 1843 to 1846 he was 
pastor of a Congregational church in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. In 1846 he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Metaphysics and Moral Philosophy at 
Yale, and while occupying this chair issued his 
first important work, Zhe Intellect, with an 
Introduction upon and the Soul. Amore 
laborious task, which well illustrates Dr, Porrer’s 
painstaking care, was the editing of the revision 
of Webster's American Dicti of the English 
Language, In The Science of Nature versus the 
Science of Man, he makes a plea for metaphysics 
as the substratum of all human knowledge. 
While paying a tribute to the splendid achieve- 
ments of modern science, President Porter claims 


Dr. Porrer’s Presidency of Yale College began 
in 1871, and belongs to the most prosperous pe- 
riod of its history. The impulse which has led 
to the enlargement of the courses of study in our 
American schools of learning has been felt with 
great force at Yale. New faculties have been 
established by liberal benefactors, so that now 
college has all the appointments of a univer- 

In 1875 the invested funds amounted to 
$1,550,000, and the annual income to $233,465. 
The Sheffield Scientific School was founded in 
ee ears hae sleoty © 

of instruction ing, to which it 
expected sculpture and aiitiesine will be add- 


| ilege of listening, in the University of Edinb: 


ed. The Peabody Museum of Natural History 
y ose $150,000, The Hocaries 
tributed for the 1 ; 
saeeeha 424,800 volun. t i 
that Eumv Yaus, after whom the was 
lived but a short time in America. Much 


those who are laying now the foundations of col- 
leges in our far West to be reminded that Yale 
began its career with one student. 

In person Dr. Porrsr is tall and slender, has a 
clear, incisive voice, and impresses one as a thor- 
ough working-man. He is by no means lost in 
the abstractions of metaphysics, but is a shrewd 
observer of passing events. 


DR. JAMES M‘COSH. 

Dr. James M‘Cosu, the President of Princeton 
College, came to the United States in 1868, with a 
high reputation as a metaphysician. He is a pu- 
pil of Cuatmers, to whose memory he pays a 
graceful tribute in the preface to his volume on 
The Divine Government ; he also enjoyed the priv- 
? 
to the lectures of Sir Wittiam ton. He 
was born in Ayrshire, Scotland, attended the uni- 
yersities of Glasgow and Edinburgh, and was or- 
dained a minister of the Church of Scotland in 
1835. His first settlement as pastor was at 
Brechin, in 1839; in 1843 he took part in the 
memorable disruption of Scotch Presbyterianism 
and the formation of the Free Church of Scot- 
land. While at Brechin he published his essay 
on The Divine Government, ical and Moral. 
In this essay Dr. M‘Cosn ap the inductive 
method to the elucidation of the view of God’s 
providence and plan of human restoration as 
held in the orthodox Churches. External na- 
ture and man’s constitution are in ted in 
order to find in them points of union with Chris- 
tian ideas. This essay was received with great 
favor, and has been republished in this coun- 
try. In 1851 Dr. M‘CosH was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics in Queen’s Col- 
lege, Belfast, Ireland. While in ret ames 
he published Jntwitions of the Mind, ively 
Considered, and An Examination of Mill's Philoso- 

y. In 1868 he was called to the Presidency of 

rinceton, which post he now fills. 

Dr. M‘Cosn’s career as a college president has 
been a t success. He has inspired with his 
own ahuden the men needful to him as help- 
ers. Munificent gifts have been bestowed on 
Princeton, until it has become one of the best en- 
dowed schools of learning in the United States. 
In eight years the offerings of its benefactors 
have reached the sum of $1,500,000. In addi- 
tion, the Theological Seminary has been greatly 
enriched. 

Princeton, properly called New Jersey College, 
was founded in 1747; Elizabethtown was its first 
seat, but in 1757 it was transferred to its pres- 
ent home. Its first erected edifice was named 
“Nassau Hall,” in honor of King Wittiam III. 
Besides the academic department, it comprises the 
John C. Green School. of Science, which was open- 
ed in 1873. Six fellowships have been establish- 
ed for post-graduate students, four with an an- 
nual income of $600 each, and two of $250 each. 

Dr. M‘Cosu, now almost a septuagena- 
rian, has vigorous th, a firm voice, marked 
not unpleasantly by a Scotch intonation, and a 
good expectation of long life. He has taken an 
active part in the formation of the Alliance of 
Presbyterian Churches throughout the world. 





(Begun in Hanrze’s Weexxy No. 1137.) 
VIXEN. 


By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Avtuor or “ Deap Men's Suogs,” “ Hostaces To 
Forrunz,” “ An Orzx Vurvict,” xto., ETO. 





CHAPTER XLI.—{ Continued.) 
THE NEAREST WAY TO NORWAY. 


Tue door of Mrs. Carmichael’s room stood half 
open, and the lamp-light shone faintly from with- 
in. Violet went softly in. Her mother was lying 
on a sofa by the hearth, where a wood fire had 
been newly lighted. Pauline was sitting opposite 
her, reading aloud in a very sleepy voice out of 
the Court Journal: “The bride was exquisitely 
attired in ivory satin, with flounces of old duchesse 
lace, the skirt covered with tulle, bowilloné, and 
looped with garlands of orange blossom—” 

“ Pauline,” murmured the invalid, feebly, “ will 
you never learn to read with expression? You 
are giving me the vaguest idea of Lady Evelyn 
Fit: rs ce.” 

Violet went over to the sofa and knelt by her 
mother’s side and embraced her tenderly, looking 
at her earnestly all the while, in the clear soft 
lamp-light. apna ae a fae a The 
always delicate was pinched and shrunken. 
The ivory of the complexion had altered to a 
dull gray. Premature age had hollowed the 
cheeks and lined the forehead. It was a change 
that meant decline and death. Violet’s heart 
sank as she beheld it; but she remembered the 
captain’s warning, and bravely strove to put on an 
appearance of cheerfulness. 

“ Dear mother, I am so happy to come home to 
you,” she said, gayly; “and I am going to nurse 
and pet you for the next week or so; till you get 
tremendously well and strong, and are able to 
take me to innumerable parties.” 

“ My dear Violet, I have quite given up parties ; 
and I shall never be strong again.” , 

“ Dearest, it has always been your habit to fancy 
yourself an invalid.” 

“ Yes, Violet, once I may have been full of fan- 





cies ; but now I know that I am ill. You will not 
be unkind or unjust to on you, dear ? 





P to my story.” 


your trousseau then; but it is too late now, dear. 
I have not strength enough to interest myself in 
any thing.” 

The truth of this complaint was painfully ob- 
vious. Pamela’s day was done. She lay, half ef- 
faced among her down pillows, as weak and help- 
less-looking as a snow-drop whose stem is broker. 
The life that was left in her was the merest rem- 
poss ip life. pr bate ah el e apy gg 
sands running down glass of time. 

Violet sat by her side and pressed her cold hands 
in both her own. Mrs. Carmichael was very cold, 
although the log had blazed up fiercely, and the 
room seemed stifling to the traveller who had 
come out of the cool night air. 

“Dear mother, there will be no pleasure for me 
in being married if you do not take any interest 
in my trousseau,” pleaded Vixen, trying to cheer 
the invalid by dwelling on the things her soul had 
most loved in health. 

“Do not talk about it, my dear!” her mother 
exclaimed, peevishly. ‘I don’t know where the 
money is tocome from. .Theodore’s bill was pos- 
itively dreadful. Poor Conrad had quite a strug- 
gle to pay it. You will be rich when you are of 
age, but we are awfully poor. If we do not save 
money during the next few years, we shall be des- 
titute. Conrad saysso. Fifteen hundred a year, 
and a big house like this to maintain. It would 
be starvation. Conrad has closed Theodore’s ac- 
count. I am sure I don’t know where your trous- 
seau is to come from.” ‘ 

Here the afflicted Pamela began to sob hysteric- 
ally, and Vixen found it hard work to comfort her. 

“My dearest mother, how can you be poor and 
Irich ?” she said, when the invalid had been tran- 
quillized, and was lying helpless and exhausted. 
“Do you suppose I would not share my income 
with you? Rorie has plenty of money. He 
would not want any of mine. You can have it 
all, it you like.” 

“You talk like a child, Violet. You know 
nothing of the world. Do you think I would take 
your money, and let people say I robbed my own 
daughter? I have a little too much self-respect 
for that. Conrad is doing all he can to make our 
future comfortable. I have been foolish and ex- 
travagant. But I shall never be so any more. 
I do not care about dress or society now. I have 
outlived those follies.” 

“Dear mother, I can not bear to hear you talk 
like that,” said Vixen, feeling that when her moth- 
er left off caring about fine dresses she must be 
getting ready for that last garment which we must 
all wear some day, the fashion whereof 
but little. “Why should you relinquish society, 
or leave off dressing stylishly? You are in the 
prime of life.” 

“No, Violet, I am a poor faded creature,” whim- 
pered Mrs. Carmichael. ‘Stout women are hand- 
some at forty, or even”—with a shudder—“ five- 
and-forty. e age suits their style, But I was 
always slim and fragile, and of late 1 have grown 
painfully thin. No one but a Parisian dress-mak- 
er could make me presentable ; atid I have done 
with Paris dresses, The utmost I can hope for 
is to sit alone by the fireside, and work antima- 
cassars in crewels.” 

“ But, dear mother, you did not marry Captain 
Carmichael in order to lead such a life as that. 
You might as. well be in a béguinage.” 

Vain were Vixen'’s efforts to console and cheer. 
A blight had fallen upon her mother’s mind and 
spirits, a blight that had crept slowly on, unheed- 
ed by the husband, till one morning the local 
spear 7p gentleman who had lived all his 

ife among his patients, and knew them so well 
externally that he might fairly be supposed to have 
a minute acquaintance with their internal organ- 
ism—informed Captain Carmichael that he feared 
there was something wrong with his wife’s heart, 
and that he thought it w well to get the 


es eae 
captain, startled out of his habitual self- 
command, looked up from his desk with an ashy 
countenance, 
“Do you mean that Mrs. Carmichael has heart- 
i thing ay Ap ly wrong ?” 
“Unhappily I fear it is so. I have been for 
some time aware that she had a weak heart. Her 
complexion, her feeble circulation, several indica- 
tions, : ee This morn- 
ing ve a examination, and I 
find mischief, decided mlschit.” 

That means she may die at any sud- 
denly, without an instant’s ——e 


a 





‘husband’s only daughter. It has 





‘one we see daily and hourly. You should have 
drawn my attention to my wife’s health. It is 
unfair, it is horrible, to let this blow come upon 
me unawares.” 


we have another opinion ? bean Dr. 


Martin. 
“Certainly. The in the land.” . 
“ Dr. Lorrimer, of Street, is the most 
famous man for heart-disease.” 
“Tl telegraph to him immediately,” said the 


Ca) 

He ordered is hore, rode into urst, and 
dispatched his telegram without & minute. 
Never had Dr. Martin seen. any one more in ear. 


more stricken announcem: 
peg deeply by an ent 


“Poor fellow, he must be fond of her !” 
Kap eaige eee aes cell 

ve thought must be 
kind of woman to live with. 
Her income dies with her, I suppose. That makes 


a 

The from Harley Street arrived at the 
Abbey House on the f afternoon. He 
made his examination, and gave which 
was much the same as Dr. ’s, but 
clothed in more scientific 

“This poor lady’s heart has been wearing out 
for the last twenty years,” he told the local sur- 
geon; “ but she seems, from your account, to have 
been using it rather worse for the last year or so. 
Do you know if she has had any particular occa- 
sion for worry ?” 

ee ee ee ee ee 
with the second husband, I believe,” said Dr. 
Martin. “That may have worried her.” 


faintest hope of sa’ the patient, but he gave 
her the full benefit of his science. A man 
scarcely come so far and do less. When he 
went out into the hall and met the captain, who 
anxiously for his verdict, he began 


tin will do every thing you 
best or the worst you can tell me in straightest 
oe Can you save my wife, or am I to lose 
? 
“My dear Sir, while there is life there is hope,” 


cases as bad as 
. “AhM” cried the captain, bitterly, “there is a 
jut. 

“In this case there is a sad want of i 
power. Frankly, I have very little hope. Do a 
you can to cheer and comfort your wife’s mind, 
and to make her last days happy. All medicine 
apart, that is about the best advice I can give you.” 

After this the doctor took his fee, gave the 
captain’s hand a cordial of sym- 
pathy and kindliness, and went way, feeling 
assured that a good S slouly eather that little 


life which he had left slowly away, like 
@ narrow rivulet dwindling into dryness under a 
July sun. 


“ What does the London doctor say of me, Con- 
rad?” asked Mrs. Carmichael, when her husband 
went to her presently, with his countenance com- 
posed and cheerful. “He tired me dreadfully 


ill? Is there any thing wrong with my lungs ?”. 
“No, love. Bo Set ee 
. You must make up your mind to get 
Screnit: oat pou will Go uses Sor yomreell than 
all the physicians in London can do.” 

“But what does he say of my heart? How 
ae 
ocating sensation—the— 

“He explains nothing. It is a nervous affec- 
tion, which you must combat by ing strong. 
Dear love!” exclaimed the captain, @ very 
real burst of feeling, “what can I do to make 
your life happy? what can I do to assure you of 
my love?” ; 

“Send for Violet,” faltered his wife, raising 
herself upon her elbow, and looking at him with 
timorous eagerness. “I have never been happy 
since she left us. It seemed as if I had turned 
her out of doors—out of her own house—my kind 

upon my 
mind continually, that—and other 

“Dearest, I will telegraph to her in an hour. 
She shall be with you as soon as the steamer can 
bring her.” ‘ 

“ A thousand Conrad. You are always 
good. I know I have been weak and foolish to 


Here she hesitated, and tears began to roll 
down her hollow cheeks. . ~ 
“To think what, love?” asked her husband, 


tenderly. 
If love, if tenderness, if flattery, if all sweetest 
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Lady Jane Vawdrey’s 
are very fine,” remarked Mrs. Carmichael. “I 
don’t think there is a feather in one of the 


“Tt was almost like giving away your proper- 
ty, wasn’t it, Vixen?” said Rorie, looking admir- 
i “But I have a lot of my 

8 jewels for you, and I wanted to send Ma- 
something, to show her that I was not un- 

“You acted very properly, Rorie; and as to 
j know very well I don’t care a straw 


“It is a comfort to me to know you will have 
” 


flame of life and keep the brief candle burning 


but she knew very surely that her day was 


“It is very sweet to have you with me, Vio- 
let,” she said. “ Your goodness and Conrad’s lov- 
ing attentions make me very happy. I feel al- 
most as if I should like to live a few years lon- 


“Only almost, mother dari !” exclaimed Vi- 


a y. 
“7 ’t know, dear. I have such a weary 
feeling, as if life at the very best were not worth 


And then, if I could get well to- 
death would still be staring 
face. I could not escape them. No, 

is much better to die now, before I am 
old, or quite hideous—even before my hair is 


a 


5 


up one of the soft auburn tresses from 
, and looked at it, half sadly. 
dear used to admire my hair, Vio- 
said. “ are a few gray hairs, but 
hardly notice them; bat my hair is 
it used to be, and I don’t think 
have made up my mind to wear false 
uite one’s own, I have 
wan wearing three distinct heads 
tlemen admire her.” 
was always at her best during 
rinkings. The strong tea 
her; Roderick’s friendly face and voice 
took her back to the remote 
's day of glory, which she 
est time of her life—even 
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were not to go well with us in 
that we were not to be quite 





to one. I have had my cares. I 

that I was too old for you. That has preyed 
my mind.” 

“Was that reasonable, Pamela, when I have 

never felt it?” 

“Perhaps not at first; and even if you had 
felt the disparity in our ages, you would have 

generous to let me perceive the — 
in your feelings. But I should have grown an 
woman while you were still a young man. It 
would have been too dreadful. Indeed, dear, it 
is better as it is. Providence is very good to 
me.” 

“ Providence is not very good to me, in taking 
you from me,” said the captain, with a touch of 
bitterness. 

It seemed to him passing selfish in his wife to 
be so resigned to leaving life, and so oblivious of 
the fact that her income died with her, and that 
he was to be left out in the cold. One evening, 
however, when they were sitting alone together, 

-this fact presented itself suddenly to her mind. 

“You will lose the Abbey House when I am 
gone, Conrad.” 

“My love, do you think I could live in this 
house without you ?” . 

“And my income, Conrad; that dies with me, 
does it not?” 

“ Yes, love.” 

“That is hard for you.” 

“T can bear that, Pamela, if I am to bear the 
loss of you.” 

“ Dearest love, you have always been disinter- 
ested. How could I ever doubt you? Perhaps 
—indeed I am sure—if I were to ask Violet, she 
would give you the fifteen hundred a year that I 
was to have had after she came of age.” 

“Pamela, I could not accept any favor from 
your daughter. You would deeply offend me if 
you were to suggest such a thing.” 

This was true. Much as he valued money, he 
would have rather starved than taken sixpence 
from the girl who had scorned him; the girl 
whose very presence gave rise to a terrible con- 
flict in his breast—passionate love, bitterest an- 


tagonism.’ 

“There are the few things that I possess my- 
self—jewels, books, furniture—special gifts of 
dear Edward’s. Those are my own, to dispose of 
as I like. I might make a will leaving them to 

‘ou, Conrad. ey are trifles, but—” 

“They will be precious souvenirs of our wedded 
life,” murmured the captain, who was very much 
of Mr. Wemmick’s opinion, that portable property 
of any kind was worth having. ; 

A will was drawn up and executed next day, in 
which Mrs. Carmichael left her diamonds to her 
daughter, her wardrobe to the faithful and long. 
suffering Pauline—otherwise Mary Smith—and 
all the rest of her belongings to her dearly be- 
loved husband, Conrad Carmichael. The captain 





- $417,500, the endowment fund bein 


of 
was civil, and even friendly, in 
—for her mother’s sake. "and 
ford ell pon ‘The old spi 
to be generous an spir- 
it of ~e died out: her foe was so utter- 
ly fallen. A few weeks and the old home would 
come 


the old pensioners might 
kitchen door. 


it was now an acknowledged fact that Violet’s 
mother was dying. The most sanguine 


pen 
Go exercises with kindly Mr. 
Scobel. Her last hours were as calm and reason-. 
able as those of Socrates. 

So. Captain Carmichael had to sit quietly by, 
and see Violet and her lover grouped by his fad- 
ing wife’s sofa, and school himself, as best he 
might, to endure the spectacle of their perfect 
happiness in each other’s love, and to know that 
he, who had planned his future days so wisely, 
and provided, like the industrious ant, for the win- 
ter of his life, had broken down in his scheme 
of existence, after all, and had no more part in 
this house which he had deemed his own than a 
traveller at an inn. 

It was eepoatgantess) atewnr Pala iy, 3 

envy wing his heart—anger 
against Ete, envy of Mederick Vawdrer, aie bed 
won the pri If evil 


tember afternoon, about six weeks after Vuelos 
return from Jersey. i 

reading one of Tennyson’s idyls to his wife, till 
she sank into a gentle slumber, He left her, 
with Pauline seated at work by one of the win- 
dows, and went to his study to write some letters. 
Five o’clock was the established hour for kettle- 
drum, but of late the invalid had been unable to 
bear even the mild excitement of two or three 
visitors at this time. Violet now attended alone 
to her mother’s afternoon kneeling 
side as she sipped the veoh 


butter, or a few morsels of 8; 
This afternoon, when Violet 


sleeping 80 sweetly, miss,” whis- 
pered Pauline. “I never knew her sleep so quiet 
That efitietee, tick soeadol good a th: 

: whic! 80 a thing to 
the handmaid, frightened the Violet 
set her table, 
and ran to her mother’s sofa. She looked at the 
Pale an Caren teeth iuet viewle im the downy 

ow of the pillows ; she touched the hand lying 


on, the silken coverlet. That marble coldness, 
that waxen hue of the told her the awful 
truth. She fell on her § beside the sofa, 
with a cry of sharp and sui sorro 


W. 
“Oh, mother! mother! I ought to have loved 
you better all my life!” 


(to BR CONTINUED.) 





- SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


PROFESSOR PICKERING, director of the Observ- 
atory of Harvard University, has published a 
circular inviting the co-operation of persons in 
possession of suitable apparatus in er a 
@ definite scale of stellar magnitudes. In 
he remarks that, so far as the brighter stars are 
concerned, there is little difficulty; but the dif- 
ferences in estimation become greater and more 
ceaplexing is proportion to the faintness of the 
objects.. Variations of three or four magnitudes 
boy expected between the estimates made 
of brightness of minute companions seen 
"Fo the ae" of providt rtial 

‘or of providing a reme- 
dy for thie delect, a pod as of photoineteie obser- 
vations of stars of various magnitudes situated 
near the north pole has been undertaken at the 
Harvard College Observatory. The region has 
been selected as one which may always be con- 
veniently observed in the northern h 
ps oma: e - = ofa ae ee an- 
other onde ti) can y be compared 
by ate with ef standard polar stars the 
relative brightness of which may have been de- 
termined by photometric measurements.” 

Sn ted wilting: ao pperste'tn Geis epniepcion 
who are w co-ope: en 

all the SE cont memoranda and different scales 
of itude.. Any results will be published 
with the photometric measurements obtained at 
the Harvard Co! Observatory. 


According to Professor Bert, in a state of ab- 
solute inaction, bodily and mental, the tempera- 
ture of both sides of the head is equal; but when 
any brain-work is undertaken, if the equality 
does not continue, the left side always shows 
the higher temperature. 

According to RayMonD, in cases of paralysis 
the temperatare is higher in the parietal region 
than over the rest of the cranium, where, again, 
the left side is hotter than the right by an ap- 
preciable degree of temperature. 





The trustees of the Astor Library, in ee 
their thirtieth annual report, state that the fan: 
for the maintenance of the library amounts to 


about 
$1,071,000. The whole number of volumes in 


the lib on the 3lst of December, 1878, was 
183,245. e additions du the year were 
5858. A the most im t of these are 


A grat- 





the archives of the 
ifying 


mmission. 
increase in the number of students con- 


of Colum! 





sulting the library is mentioned by the president, 
the whole number for 1878 over 60,000, 
while in 1865 there were bué 23, The num- 
ber of alcove readers has similarly increased in 
the same period. . 


The Royal Gosqpaptten Society has taken 
steps toward securing a uniform spelling n_ 
— names throughout the world. eir 

bors have been directed first to Indian names 
a complete list of which has been drawn up and 
printed, after a very careful discussion and con- 
sideration 

a 





, to be used hereafter in the society’s 
— After considering the subject so 

as relates to Asia, the society proposes to 
turn ite attention next to African names, In 
these pe 4 will use & for the hard ¢ except in 
names of European derivation. 

Professor Duets, of Mexico, in a recent letter 
to the Smithsonian Institution, speaking of the 
enormous numbers of the common cow-bird, or 
Molothrus pecoris, in his neighborhood, refers to 
a certain ay = sup) to have been about 
12,000 yards in 1 , six _ wide, and prob- 
ably over a yard deep, and estimates the num- 
ber contained in it to be from nine to ten mill- 
ions. A flock of one or two thousand of these 
birds is-very common, generally mixed with the 
Xanthornus 


; and to some extent 
with the red-winged blackbird. 





The all fact that oxalic acid can be admin- 
istered with impunity to dogs is explained b 
Dr. Preirrer by the statement that the stomac 
and intestines of do erally contain consid- 
erable rege eg of phosphate of lime, which, 
combining with the ers mga oxalate of 


lime—a non-poisonous substance. 





Professor Lurpy has lately identified certain 
specimens of bones sent to him from the loess 
of Muscatine, Iowa, as belonging to the wood- 
land reindeer of North America. At first these 


were supposed to be undescribed, and were 
‘inensis. 


called provisionally Cervus neuscat: 





The usual annual business session of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences convened in Wash- 
ington on the 15th of April, and adjourned on 
the 18th, after a four days’ session. The num- 
ber of persons in attendance was not quite equal 
to that of the preceding year, amounting to thir- 
ty-eight instead of fifty. Many interesting and 
important papers were, however, presented, as 

.also a number of i age from committees, some 
of them appointed in behalf of the government. 
Four new members were elected, namely, Pro- 
fessor CLEVELAND Aspe, of the — Service 
Wash ;. Dr. W. G. Fartow, botanist, of 
Camb ; Professor J. W. Grsns, of Yale Col- 
lege ; and Dr. Horatio C. Woop, of Philadel- 





Professor J, B. Stzenz, of the University of 
Michigan, proposes to form a party to visit the 
Amazon during the coming summer for pur- 
poses of scientitic exploration, and to study the 
animal life of the Brazils in the field. The pre- 
vious ons of Professor Srzzre in South 
America and other parts of the world make him 
a fit leader for such an enterprise.. He intends 
to start about the 1st of July, to be absent sev 
eral months. ° 





We have already referred briefly to the tele- 
e ic announcement of the death of Professor 
ji vk, the eminent German meteorologist 
and te ams and we now add some further 
culars in regard to him. He was born in 
803, and died on the 6th of April, 1879, in the 
seventy-sixth year of his . In 1848 he was 
appointed director of the Meteorological Insti- 
tute of Prussia—a department of the Statistical 
Burean—which he held for a period of thirty 
years. In the course of his life he made a vast 
number of contributions to the science of me- 
teorology, | ager ee for the most part by the 
institute with which he was connected. The 
work from which his —— reputation is de- 
rived is that upon the distribution of tempera- 
tare over the surface of the globe, and embraces 
not only the results of a pened. number of articles 
by himself and others, but a careful and critical 
dheumben of the whole subject, from which he 
was enabled to deduce a number of conclusions 
which are now considered established laws. One 
of these is that the mean temperature of the 
surface of the globe: as a whole is higher when 
the sun is in the northern signs, owing to the 
preponderance of luod in the northern hemi- 
a. The meteorological a of Professor 
vk has been acquired by the Deutsche Sce- 
warte at Hamburg. 


Herr L. Reicwenpacn, aa eminent German 
naturalist, died at Dresden on the 18th of March, 
at the age of eighty-six. 


The first public act passed by Congress during 
oor nny session was one meking an appro- 
priation of $200,000 for the construction, under 
the direction of the Secreta 
for the National Board of Health, of a vessel 

rovided with suitable refrigerating apparatus, 
or the purpose of determining the oo 
of destroying the yellow-fever infection by in- 
tense cold. The act as first introduced had 
special reference to the apparatus of Professor 

AMGBE, but as passed it is within the power of 
the Secretary to select apy device that will, in 
the opinion of the National Board of Health, 
best answer its purpose. 





of the Treasury, 





Dr. Swan M. Bugnert, of Washington, has 
recently made some examinations for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether the negro in this 
country is affected with color-blindness to the 
same as the white race. He has exam- 


years of 


females. Of these, twenty-two boys were color- 
blind ord a cent.), and oe on} dl 0.11 
per cen e tage of color-blindness 
—— whites fo an te of about 40,000 
rs as per cent. for manage Nom Praag 

r females. ) ro appears, therefore. 
to be less liable to this defect than the white 
race, The examinations were made in strict ac- 
cordance with the plan proposed by Professor 
Hoimongn, of U Sweden, and used 80 ex- 
tensively in similar examinations in 
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SUFFRAGE 


1. THE SO-CALLED FEDERAL 
EM.KING CAUCUS. 


| GOVERNMENT HAS NO RIGHTS, THAT 
| STATES ARE BOUND TO RESPECT... 


ED 





BY THE DEMOCRATIC CAUCUS.’ 


ION.) 


wry i) 
THE NE 
SURRENDER TO THE C.S ARMY. 


TXAT TRE SO-CALLED U.S. ARMY MUST 
BOOK MUST BE WIPED OUT. 
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THE SO—-CAL 
.MY HANDS.- 


3. THAT ALL “WAR MEASURES ON THE STATUTE 
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RELIEVING (“ BAYONET”) GUARD. 
U. 8. A. “Keep the Peace at the Polls.” 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
C.8. A. “Wet, KEEP 11!” 
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WH IMSICALITIES. 


Taere are few people who have not some par- 
ticular~ trait ‘more “strongly developed “in* them 
than it is-in their fellow-beings. Characters are 
not like candles, shaped in certain-sized moulds. 
They have all their differing personalities, their 
private little foibles. . Through -the woof -of 
our mental’ or moral texture runs a thread of 
originality which renders the pattern of each dis- 
tinetive and inimitable. No two are alike, The 
mark that is so apparent in one may be lacking 
in the next; but in its place is visible an impress 
rei another kind. What one man-4reacures may 

to his neighbor rubbish fit only for the dust- 
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“FISHER-FOLK IN CHURCH. ”—From a Paintino’ By G. CLAUSEN. 


| which the individualities of many take. ~ The 


| timent. 


strongest-minded have ofttimes a vein of super- 
stition hidden away behind their iron nerves. 
The most prattical and hard-headed blush in con- 
scious knowledge of a soft spot of romantic sen- 
An intellect high in attainments and 
fich in culture may touch the level of common- 
place by means of a simple, almost childish idio- 
synerasy. The following examples will serve as 
Oat ae of the foregoing remarks : 
R—— is a thorough man of business, 
prompt, exact, and punctual, yet possessing a 
that beats with generous sympathiy, and a 
hand that knows ‘how to give liberally. His do- 
nations to charities are munificent; and many a 
eare-burdened soul, many a troubled mind, owes 


| pockets contain an odd assortment o: 


to him a gratitude too deep for utterance. His 
peculiarity—which, however, leans greatly to the 
side of a virtue—consists in an economical re- 
gard for string and paper. He positively winces 
as though from bodily pain when he ‘sees a 
thoughtless urchin pull out his knife in order to 
solve the Gordian knot. No string must bé cut. 
It must be carefully untied. He is politeness 
itself to fellow-passengers in railway carriages if 
he perceives them angrily tugging at the en- 
tangled ligature of parcel or packet. He bland- 
ly proffers his own assistance to aid in the un- 
ravelment, and smiling satisfaction beams from 
his kindly countenance as the obstinate knots 
yield to the touch of his‘ patient rs. His 
twine of 
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every length, quality, and description. Any 
piece that has been discarded and cast aside he 
instantly secures and adds to his hoard. Equal 
ly great is his respect for paper. He tears off 
the unsoiled half sheets of letters. sent to him, 
and uses them for his own private corres 
ence, and is equally careful concerning 
brown paper he receives as a cover to parcels 
While liberal in many matters, he thus shows his 
pradently economic habits. 

My friend B——., now, exhibits a peculiarity of 
a totally different type. He is a hale, hearty old 
fellow of sixty odd years, and his strength and 
vigor he attributes to the constant and copious 
use of cold water. “See the fruits of it!” he 
exclaims, baring his muscular arm. “ AJ) a1y life 
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I've drunk it and bathed in it; and there’s not a 
sounder constitution 


never had to pay a doctor’s bill for himself. 
i ia are maladies to 
him unknown. He once a slight, a very 


slight cold, which he'ascribes to an unwise in- 
fraction of his ada , oe Being Jax 
persuaded by e’s fears, he, one in ly 
frosty January morning, took his matutinal douche 
somewhat cen vontl Foes toate 
act, Sir,” he said, irefully, tome, when I condoled 
with him on the un misfortun 


ation of breaking the ice, He endeavors earnest- 
ly but unsuccessfully to make @ convert of me. 
I candidly admit the truth and force of his argu- 
ments; I honestly admire him as a sample of the 
excellence of his doctrine; but I greatly fear that 
my nature is not sufficiently to allow me 
to become a worthy and creditable disciple. 

There’s J——, again, is never happy unless he 
is dosing himself. He is neither more nor less 
than a species of animated medicine-chest. He 
goes through a regular course of drug-taking. So 
many pills before going to bed,so many after 

etting up, so many before, so many after meals. 

When dinner is finished, out comes a large pill- 
box, in the contents of which all his guests are 
asked to participate. Then he has especially po- 
tent draughts and particularly recommended drops 
to be taken at certain intervals. Every day he 
makes a careful examination of himself—takes 
note of the action of his pulse, observes the col- 
or of his tongue, and closely scans the appearance 
of his eyes. Should the state of these organs 
prove unsatisfactory, there ensues an ezfra-ordi- 
nary absorption of doctors’ stuff. Really, to see 
one man heroically swallowing so many nauseous 
corspounds gives one uneasy qualms of con- 
science, and provokes the inward query whether 
an offer to assist in the task is not an obligation 
entailed by friendship. ~ 

Mrs. L—— is s charming woman, moderately 
young, and sufficiently attractive. But she is in 
a state of complete comfort only when her — 
is undergoing a putting in order. A spring clean- 
ing sees her in her . Then her little idio- 
osnciaay aan te ae for expansion ; and the 
amount of actual labor as well as vigilant super- 
intendence which she succeeds in accomplishing 
would render a less ic person limp and 
useless fora month. She not, however, con- 
fine her exertions to one particular season ; the 
smnallest pretext is seized upon as a sufficient ex- 
cuse for a vigorous battle with ever-en 
dust and ever-invading dirt; and floors are un- 
covered, windows undraped, and sweeping, scrub- 
bing, rubbing, and polishing are the mots @ordre 
of the day. Her carpets are worn out less from 
hard wear than hard brushing. A duster is to 
her hands a more familiar implement of industry 
than a needle. Cleanliness that is spotless, bright- 


ness that is ee 
every article over she exercises control. 

A — worthy individual is my neighbor L——, 
and with sound enongh views on most matters ; 
but his common-sense utterly deserts him when 
it encounters the subject of taxes, Government, 
the army, the navy, the police force, and various 
other expensive institutions of the British Em- 
pire which have to be supported 
nation are to most people facts plain and palpa- 
ble. None the less, however, do they fail to rec- 
oncile him to the frequently recurring demands 
of the collectors of taxes and rates.. After a 
fashion of his own, he is a loyal subject, and 
would make an annual free-will offering of a hun- 
dred-pound check to his sovereign he think 
the royal exchequer required enriching. But to 
be compelled to disburse a tenth part of that 





THE CITY AMBULANCE. 
Berore the introduction of ambulances in con- 


nection with our city hospitals, persons who met | 
street, 


with severe accidents in the which dis- 
abled them from walking, were often put in per- 
il of life by the rough means used for their con- 
veyance to a place where they could have sur- 
gical treatment. They were laid on a truck, or 
in an express wagon, and jolted over the on 


The well-appointed ambulance service has 
changed all this. There is a sufficient number of 
ambulance stations in the city to make it practi- 
cable to summon one of these easy and comforta- 
ble conveyances within a few minutes, by tele- 
graph, to any place where a serious accident has 
occurred. Experienced and capable attendants 
place the sufferer quietly, and without causing 
needless pain, upon a stretcher, which is then 
lifted into the ambulance, and the drive to the 
hospital inflicts no additional torture upon the 
bruised or lacerated limbs. 

The ambulanee of which we give an illustra- 
tion on 425 is intended for the use of suf- 
ferers a the human species only. Mr. Bercu has 
had ambulances of another form constructed for 
the conveyanceof sick or disabled animals through 
our streets, thereby himself a friend not 
only to dumb but to all persons of hu- 
mane sensibilities, who can not witness with indif- 
ference the needless infliction of pain upon crea- 
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or eruption, Great eating ulcers 
sebslbel tends tot ietien, oad 
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ly renovated. Enla 
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thousands of cases where the hair was coming 
out in and has never failed to arrest 


its decay, and to promote a healthy pon. te 








partially-decayed teeth ‘from all r iving 
- deca or 

. pee Hy pal them pearly white, im; a 
delightful fragrance to the breath ; it is harm- 
less, and delicious as sherry. Hener C. 
Gator, No, 498 Oxford Street, London, and 
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With Sixteen Illustrations. 


BERG UND 
Poy IN TYROL.—Iv. 
ith Ten Tlustrations. 


A FREE-LECTURE EXPERIENCE, By James T. 
With Siz Illustrations. 

BLACK POINT. A Storr. By Coxsranon F. Woor- 
SON. 3 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AGASSIZ, By & P.Warrriz, 
O FRIEND, THE THOUGHT OF SENSE 
PROF Loss. A Poxm. ag Bh Leng 
ALEXANDER SPOTSWOOD. By Joux Kerex Cooxx. 

YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. A Nova. 
Movoox Crarx. Jim * _- 
AT THE GATE. A Por. 
THE CITIZEN OF PARIS. By Puxsz Eantz Go- 
LAST OF THE CHANG-MAOS 
THE LAST OF a By A. A. 
THE 
DRAINING OF A VILLAGE, By Col. Gxo.. 
With Siz Tliustrations. 
‘EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. | 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 


EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. - 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 





‘The publishers signalize the 
of the Fifty-ninth Volume of the ¥ 





zine and of its thirtieth year by a general 






and permanent imp ne 
the size of its type, and enls 
width of the page. This is the third 
change which has been made in the type 
of the Magazine—each being in the line 
of improvement and enhancing its Jegi- 






wonderful progress in art culture and 
wood-engraving in this country—leaves 
little to be desired as regards the out- 
ward appearance of the Magazine. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
Sixteen Numbers for Four Dollars. 


‘ In order that new subscribers may have 
the earlier chapters of Miss Mutocx’s 
new novel, “Young Mrs. Jardine” (begun 
in the February Number, and, next to 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” her best love- 
story), the publishers will send, gratui- 
tously, to those remitting four dollars for’ 
yearly subscriptions beginning with the 
June Number, the Numbers for February, 
March, April, and May. Those who avail 
themselves of the above offer must in 
every case remit four dollars direct to 
Harper & Brotners, New York. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


FOR 1879. 
HARPER'S .MAGAZINE, One Year........94 0 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ “ ...,....40 
HARPER'S BAZAR, bs © coesenee OOP 
The THREE publications, one year........10 00 
Any TWO, one year ow TO 





SIX subscriptions, one year.........s0+++-90 0 





HARPER & BROTHERS, N. ¥. 














HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


435 














NSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d 8t., 


mind that every article in any way connected with 
these departments is kept in them, and is sold at a 
email] advance on the cost of importation: 


SILES, SHAWLS, 


IN DOMESTIC, SCOTCH, FRENCH, AND INDIAN. 
MOURNING GOODS, 
Colored Worsted Dress Goods, 
PRINTED COTTON DRESS GOODS 


IN MOMIE CLOTHS, SATINES, COTOLINES, AR- 
MURES, PERCALES, CHEVIOTS, ZEPHYRS, OR- 
GANDIES, JACONETS, AND PRINTED IRISH 
LINEN LAWNS. 


CLOTHS, SUITS AND CLOAKS, 
HOSIERY, UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
LACES, BOOTS AND SHOES, 

WHITE GOODS, BOYS SUITS, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, FURS, 
MILLINERY. 


CARPETS, 


AMERICAN, ENGLISH, FRENCH, TURKISH, and 
RUGS. 
The money and the cost of transportation will be 
refunded for every article not as represented. — 
Samples of Dry Goods and Catalogues sent gratui- 
tously by mail to all parts of the country on application. 
fs HNSTON & REILLY, oo & 4h North Pes St} 
. ALBANY, NEW YORK. ’ 
J. & CO. JOHNSTON. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. __ 
LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT “Is @ success and a boon for which 
nations should pete toe hicst Se “ Medical 
ee Medical J ” &c. 
CA only with the fac-si of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 
* in increased tenfold in 
ee England 
LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. aig ke meray mony nor Ay saree 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
, C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 


AGENTS, ATTENTION! 
ede pes eet ook rt 


est tions out. Address at 
VouTine COMPANY, Marshall, Mich. 





r 








with name, 





ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK 60. 


CHAM, Switzerland, and LONDON. 


18,000,000 


Cans of Anglo-Swiss Milk consumed in 1878. 


_. Popular favor is the best criterion by which to judge of the merits or 
uniform quality of any edible product. 

People do not carelessly consume any brand of milk at the rate of 
eighteen million cans per year if a better brand can be found. 

The public does not demand 900 car-loads of Anglo-Swiss Milk in one 
year without knowing why. Thousands, obviously, are of one mind that 
advantages are afforded by its use. 

An investment of a very few cents will cover the entire venture involved 
in a trial. 

Ask your Grocer for the Anglo-Swiss Milk or the “ Milk-maid Brand.” 


(Uticura 
REMEDIES | 


INFALLIBLY CURE 








Salt-Rheum or Besema, Ringworm, Tetter, Psoriasis, Pemphigus, Impetigo, 
. Leprosy, Prurigo, Milk Crust, Barber’s Itch, Jackson’s Itch, 
Scald-Head, Dandruff, Ulcers, and Old Sores. 


METHOD OF USING THE CUTICURA REMEDIES. 


Skin and Scalp Diseases, and Ulcers and Sores, should be treated externally with Cuticura, assisted by 
the Cuticura Soap, and Resol vent taken internally, until cured, and for some time afterward. Where 
the humors are confined to the blood, and do not show themselves on the surface, the Resolvemt alone 
will speedily drive them from the system. The Cuticura Remedies infallibly cure the most loathsome 
cases of Scrofulous and Skin and Scalp Humors, as is attested by hundreds of unsolicited testimonials in 
oar 3 

Certificates from Dr. Hayes and Prof. Merrick, attesting the purity of these remedies, accompany every 
package sold. 

Cuticura, Cuticura Resolvent, and Cuticura Soap are for sale by all druggists and deal- 
ers. Price of Cuticura, 80 cents per box; large box, containing two and one-half times the quantity of small 
box, $1; six bcxes for $5. Price of Resolvent, $1 per bottle; six bottles for $5. (Cannot be sent by mail.) 
Three $1 packages of each, or six of both, for $5. Price of Soap, % cents; six cakes, $1 2%. (By. mail, 30 
cents; three cakes, 7 cents.) 


Prepared by WEEKS & POTTER, Chemists and Druggists, 
860 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
21 Front Street, Toronto, Canada. 8 Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, London. 














-1Q ELEGANT New Style Chromo sauna hanes Vacati 

18 ice. Geo. I. Reed & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 3 and M8; Daye’ Tour, SSO and BOTS Baye Tour, 88 nd wa TS ts Days Tour, Osun gars. 
9 . "8 CURSIONIST, M ber, contains for 1 Tow: Teady; ail, We. 

AGENTS 308798 dey ated Rosy Pe —_. on cation. —COOK' bes i ay, number, conte * ee = = no rondy y= 





$777 pF a wo ORERY! Auguste: Maine 


| y.| pe J Prettiest Motto Chromo Carda, or 25 IUwmi- 
Portland, Me, nated Chromos,10¢. Nassav Carp Co.,Nassau,N. Y. 





$66 F Sets 3 yous op La and $5 outfit 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


f L 
HARPER'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR JUNE. 
- Enlarged in Size and 


New Type. With 77 


THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. A 
H a Joun Lotanor Morizy, LL.D., D.C.L. 
With a Portrait of William of Orange. A New 
br rm oa is Fw renay. 8 vois., vy ng 

with Paper Label, Uncut Edges an ops, 
$6 00. Sold only in Sets, 
IIL 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from the 
Accessfon of Queen Victoria to the Berlin Congress. 
By Justis MoCarruay. Number L, containing Vol- 
umes Land IL 4to, Paper, 20 centa. 

IV. 

THE FOUR GEORGES. Sketches of Manners, 
Morals, Court and Town Life. By Wi.t1am Maxe- 
Pract TuackzRaY. $2mo, Paper, % cents; Cloth, 
4 cents, v 


STORIES OF THE OLD DOMINION, from the 

Settlement to the End of the Revolution. By Joun 
Cooxe. Illustrated. i%mo, Cloth, $1 50, 
vi. 

FROM EGYPT TO PALESTINE: through Sinai, 
the Wilderness, and the South Country. Observa- 
tions of a Journey made with Special Reference to 
the History of the Israelites. 8. C. Barr.ert, 
D.D., LL.D. With Maps and Iastrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 50, or 


EOTHEN; or, Traces of Travel brought Home from 
the East. By Atexanper WitttaM Kineiaxe. 4to, 
Paper, 10 cents, vIn 


MOSES THE LAW-GIVER. By the Rev. Wuztiam 
M. Tartoz, D.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


1x, 
OUR VILLAGE: Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. By Many Rosser. Mitronp. 82mo, Pa- 
per, % cents ; Cloth, 40 cents. 


xX. 
BALLADS OF BATTLE AND BRAVERY. Selected 
by W. Gorpvon MoCasz. 382mo, Paper, 2% cents; 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


xi. 

HEALTHY HOUSES, By Freemine Jenxrm, F.R.S., 
Professor of Engineering in the University of Edin- 
burgh. ‘Adapted’ to Aimerican Conditions. By 
Groner E. Warme, Jr. With Six Miustrative Dia- 

, grams. 32mo, Paper, 2% cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


by —— are in Paper, except where othorwisc 





Basildon. By Mrs. Aursev W. Horr, 15 cents, 
Lady Lee's Widowhood. By Colonel Ham.zy. 15 
cents, 


“For a Dream’s Sake.” By Mrs, Hzxsrer Martin. 
15 cents. 


Under One Roof. By James Parn. 16 cents. 

That Artful Vicar. 15 cents, 

The Sherlocks. By Joun Sauwpzrs. 15 cents, 
Quaker Consins. By Aeune Maocponzu.. 15 cents. 
Coward Conscience: By F. W. Ronrnsom. 165 cents. 
The Cloven Foot. By M. E. Baappow. 15 cents. 
The Grahams of Invermoy. By M. C. Srmiine. 15 cts. 
All or Nothing. By Mrs. Casnen. Hosgy. 15 cents. 
Within the Precincts. By | Mrs, Otirsantr. 15 cents. 
Vixen. By Miss M.E. Buappox. 15 cents. 


|. The Last of Her Line, 15 ceuts. 


The Awakening. By Karuanme 8. Maoquorm. 15 cts. 
Captain Nelson. By Sanvz. Avams Draxe. 75 ceuts. 
Within Sound of the Sea. 10 cents. 

Kelverdale. By the Eant or Dasaer. 15 cents. 

A True Marriage. By Eure Sraxpxr. 15 cents, 


An International Epizode. By Henny James, Jr. 20 
cen 


Man and Wife. By Wrixie Cottms. 15 cents. 
Ga” Harrsr & Barorurns will send any of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


sa Haurer’s Cataroaun mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 


WANTED 94.20 2°20 Cans 
%79 A Work. $13.0.day at home casily made. Costly 


Outfit free. Address Troe & Co., Angusta, Me. 


r PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 
Circulars free, G. A. Harper & Bro., Cleveland, 0. 


AGRNts WANTED for the sale of our popula: 
Subscri; Books. Circulars sent on applica- 
tion to & BROTHERS, 














on Boox Derarruxnr, 
Psavxiiw Sqvarer, N. Y. 


$5 to $20 ee en be Portia Me 


O77 sare: WOO, hucuste: Meine. 


Be PAY toeell our Rabber Printing Stam Semeles 
free. TAYLOR BROS. & CO., C oO. 


LRRRIS Bioct Beer Betracs. Ferny pk Sat 
cers sell it. C. E. CARTER, " fdas. 

LOOK! New list of reliable free. 
APT Wiese 5 Sa wesc 
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THIS THING IS GOING TOO FAR. 


“To, here it sits.”—SHAKSPEARE. 





VERMILYE & C0., 
BANKERS, 


Nos. 16 and 18 Nassau St., N. Y., 


Buy a oa sell ON COMMISSION, for cash o or on on massin 
all securities dealt in at the New York § 

United States 4 per cent. Bonds, and ‘al ‘otha To 
of the Government, bought and a at market rates, 
FREE OF Com SSION, and on hand for imme- 
diate delivery 


Called 5200 ‘bought or exchanged on favorable terms. 
_ Interest, on an deposits, subject to draft at sight. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
WIRE GAUZE, NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL STOVE. 


The ONLY Oil Stove made with WIRE GAUZE 
inside the nyo pth ~ the oe! iar-y ow of the Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy Safety Lam g it absolutely non- 
explosive. 

ai cinalis 
The Highest Premium—a Medal—at the Paris - 
Exposition of 1878 for 


Safety, Capacity, and Durability. 


Made in four sizes—one, two, three, and four burn- 
ers. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 





THE ADAMS AND WESTLAKE M’F’G CO., ) 


CHICAGO. 
PHIEIP HIGHFIELDS 


CELEBRATED 


ARCHERY. IMPLEMENTS 


AND 


JEFFERIE’S 
POPULAR LAWN TENNIS. 








COMPLETE SETS OF JEFFERIE'S TENNIS FOR 
$15, $20, $25, $30, $40, and $50. 

“In concluding an article on bow shooting and bow 
and arrow making, in Septeniber Seribner, 1877, Mr. 
Maurice Thompson, of Crawfordsville, Ind., the gen- 
tlemanly and enthusiastic archer, who, by. his aren 
has placed arche foremost and among the ular 
pastimes of America, 8: **No home-made bows or 
target arrows can half-w ay equal those beautiful 
weapons made by Philip Highfield, of London.” 

The “ Modern Rules ” of Lawn Tennis, Cloth, 25c. 

The “ Modern Archery,” Cloth and Gold, 25c. 

We have just published a 196-page Catalogue, con- 
taining 700 Illustrations of Sporting Goods, &c., &c. 
Price, by mail, 10c. 

PECK & SNYDER, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR AMERICA, 
Post-Office Box 2751. 124 Nassau | St., N. ¥. 


GRAVES’ PAT. hupere TARGET GUR, 
vor Balcte nlboce 





Meriden Britannia Company 
No, 46 East 14th &t., 
UNION SQUARE, — 


Offer of their own manu- 
facture an elegant and com- 
plete assortment of fine 


SILVER-PLATED: WARD 








Joar URABLE 
Our Mowens GuARANTEED. 


CHADBORN & COLDWELL MFG. CO., Newburgh, N.Y. 
awx@-Send for Illustrated Circular and Price List. 


FASHION. 
QUALITY. 


Parties’ desiring’ to‘ purchiie the very best 
quality only are invited to inspect our large 
Ftock of finished Carriages, embracing an unusual 
variety, especially designed for 


Spring and Summer 


Use, including the latest novelty indPen) Carts, 
4 young ladies and children, ’ 


“THE SCARBORO’.”” 
All Carriages fitted with the celebrated | 


Rubber-Gushioned Axle.’ 


BREWSTER & CO. (af Broome M),] 


BROADWAY, 47th te 48th ST. 


























AIR GUNS. : 
H. M. QUACKENBUSH, W’f’r, Herkimer, N.Y. 
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‘The Wise Men. of the Zinma the Divine, the Physician, the Fodgs, 
use daily, in their own homes, and recornmend to all invalids and sufferers 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELPIER APERIEN', 
os the best and most reliable medicine ever offered to the people forthe 
above class of diseases. 

_ SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 























Silversmiths. 
’ Sterling Silver ‘Wi Wares, 925-1000 
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Seven oe Cortlandt street; New York 
Mention paper. ee 
HARPER'S 


FRANKLIN SQUARE - LIBRARY, 


LATEST ISSUES. 
45. All or Nothing. ‘By Mrs. Cashel Hoey........ 15 


io Plague in London. By Daniel Defoe..... 10 

Grahams of Invermoy.~ poten yg 1 
sy Conscience. By F. W. Robinson..... 15 
49, The Cloven Foot. ‘By M:E. Braddon.......... 15 
60. Quaker Cousins, “By Agnes Macdonell........ 15 
51. The Sherlocks. By John Saunders........... 15 
WG. Tink: RatONl VIR scenic vn cccdecccessiswasee’s 15 
53. Under One Roof. By James Payn............ 15 


64. Eothen; or, Traces of Travel brought Home 
from the East. By Alex. Wm. Kinglake... 10 
65, ‘‘ Fora Dream’s Sake.” By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 15. 
»86, Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By E.B. Hamiley.... 15 
St. A History of Our Own Times. By Justin 
SINUS, UNO, Boo ccscccccdadbecbiccancece 20 
58. Basildon. By Mrs. Alfred W. Sse shestacnd Bhs] 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


| @a7 Harper & Broruers. will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 














GORHAM MFC. CO, 





CURE BY ABSORPTION. 


Sapanule, 








s TOE ALS 
Send for P¥ice-List: 
Our Goods are forsale by First Chics Dealers in the US, ' 


FREE 


Readers of Harper's Weekly. 





Avery interesting book on Chills- 
and Fever, its 2 and treatment, 
a = method of cure the use of 
that will be fou aly provalent.. 

ara beok is invaluable to all those in mala-. 


or ane Call, or send address to — 


DUNDAS DICK & CO., 


35 Wooster Street, New “York. ' 








YOUMAN s 


CELEBRATED HATS. 


ONLY CORRECT STYLE 
719 and 1105 BROADWAY. 
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AFGHAN TRIBES. 


ZOOL KUDDAR, AN ADAM KHEL AFREEDI. 


the fasts and other ceremonies pertaining to that 

with many that savor strongly of Jewish 
gh they profess to be very strict followers 
ey never scruple to act in opposition 


of the 
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to his tenets, 
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by doing so they can best 
serve their own interests. 
In some clans they have 
but a vague idea of the 
forms and customs of Is- 
lamism. For instance, 
in the Dawas Valley, cir- 
cumcision is unknown, 
while in most parts of 
the country it is incum- 
bent on a man to mar- 
ry his deceased broth- 
er’s widow, This custom 
provokes many bloody 
feuds, and it is‘ no un- 
common thing to find an 
Afghan serving in one 
of. the native regiments 
of British India who de- 
clines to return home on 


and Herat; the Ghilzais, 
Turis, Shinwaris, and Mo- 
— who dwell in Ca- 


who inhabit the mount-_ 
ains between the outer 
circle of tribes who skirt 
the borders of British 
India and the more set- 


of the Afghan tribes. 
They inhabit a large tract 
between Herat and Can- 
poe 5. er: number up- 
ward 0} uarters of 
a maillion. Theis lands 
are held on a military 


sidered their immediate 
chief, and is able to rule 


effectively than he can the other tribes. Every plough 
landa has to furnish one horseman for the ki 
it was ‘orced up to the reign of 

ed Gomes penne Ure in toss wach teal 

So, 
Ww } bs 

the conduet af his people. 


they dwell in the south- 
eastern portion of Af- 
istan. Subdivided 
ito many clans, some of 
them have fixed habita- 
tions, while others are 


the of Hindostan. 
Their wives and children 
are left encamped in the 
Derajat, safe within the 
cordon of British out- 
posts, while the male 
members prosecute their 
mission, so that the tribe 
is well acquainted with 
the conquerors of the 
Punjab. The old men, 
women, and children be- 


. ing disposed of with- 


in British territory, the 
wealthier merchants find 
their way with their 
wares to the farthest 
corners of India to sell 
the produce of Afghanis- 
tan, which consists chief- 
ly of wool, madder, asa- 
foetida, fruit, and horses. 
In the spring they re- 


and other articles of re- 






































POZAI KHAN, A SHINWARI MUSICIAN. 


pute in the Cabool bazars, As a race they are fine stalwart men, 
i + hardship and fatigue. 
ish service, but of their soldier-like 
qualities ample proof is given by the manner in which they force 
their way through the Vazi 
instances admirers of 


‘ undergoing 
if ever enlist into the 


iri country. The Ghilzais_are in many 
English cule. The correepondent of the 

London Times, writing from the Afghan frontier at the 
of the present war, says of them: “They are not like the 
Khostwals or Kakars, men svho have never travelled 
have never seen the face of an Englishman, 
and who, stirred up by their moolahs, believe’ salvation easily at- 
tainable through the death of an unbeliever. The @hilzais, though 
gallant soldier-merchants, with a just ap- 
preciation of the power of the British, learned during their annua! 


or Shinwaris, 
from their homes, who 


wild and untutored, are 





























MOUSA, A KAZILBASH, BORN IN PESHAWUR. 




































migrations across the 
Suliman. Impressed 
with a sense of the 
strength of a nation 
which rules in peace 
that vast country which 
their ancestors were 
wont to invade in the 
train of the old Ghaz- 
nevide monarchs, it is 
a matter for congratu- 
lation, not for wonder, 
that the Ghilzais in the 
south have welcomed 
General Dona> Stew- 
arr, while their fellow- 
clansmen in the nerth 
are tendering their sub- 
issi to General 


Browne.” 
In the Kurum Val- 
ley, the scene of Gen- 
eral Roperts’s splendid 
though ineffective vic- 
tories, dwell the Turis, 
who can put, it is com- 
puted, about 6000 fight- 
ing men into the field. 
Although as a race 
much smaller in stature 
than the Ghilzais, they 
nevertheless make fair 
soldiers, and display 
rare talents as irregu- 
lar cavairy. The Jajis 
are a small clan which 
inhabits the mountain 
tracts of the Kurum 
Valley between the 
Peiwar and the Shutar 
Gardan Pass. Our 
knowledge of them is 
slight, but we know 
that they have a blood 
feud with their neigh- 
bors the Turis, and that 
they are the inveterate 
enemies of the Eng- 
lish. Of the Mangals 
we know equally little, 
They dwell on the 
southern slopes of the 
Peiwar Mountain, pay 
revenue to the Ameer, 
and are great fanatics 
in religious .matters. 
It is said they can put 
5000 men into the field. 
The Jadrans own the 
country to the south of 
the Mangals aud north 
of the Vaziris ; they are 
Shiahs and notorious 
robbers. Khost is a 
large mountainous dis- 
trict, of which but little 
is known ; it is peopled 
by Mohammedans of 
the Shiah persuasion, 
who, though they have 
been brought but little 
in contact with foreign- 
ers, have ever contrived 
to show their animosity 
to all but true believ- 
ers. - They are divided 
into two great sections 
—the Tor and Spin 
Gundis—and can con/ 
jointly turn. out about 
3000 men, Their coun- 
try is bounded on the 
north by the Kurum 
district, on the west by 
the Mangals and Ja- 
drans, on the south by 
Gurbuz and Dawar, 
and on the east by the 
Cabool Khel Vaziris, 
Revenue is collected by 
the Ameer’s Viceroy, 
who dwells in the chief 
town, Sirkar ke Killa, 
so named by the inhab- 
itants merely because 
it is a government fort. 
The people are very fa- 
natical, and are con: 
stantly engaged in re- 
ligious disputes, which 
are much fomented by 
a disciple of the late 
Akhoond of Swai, who 
has settled in Lekan, 
one of the largest vil- 
in the district. 
For some years he has 


busied himself in 
preaching a religious 
war inst the Eng- 


lish of the Punjab. 
The Shinwaris form 
one of the principal 
tribes of the Khyber 
Pass, dwelling on the 
northern slope of the 
Safed Koh and in the 


Bajawar Mountains. These people, though by no 
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jed into their territory, and resolutely punished 


means devoted te the Ameer of Afghanistan, have | them for an unprovoked assault on the post of 
been in the habit of receiving a subsidy from that | Pesh-Bolak. The Zaka Khels, who have been 60 
ruler in return for the part they take in keeping the | troublesome to the English in the Khyber, have 


Khyber Pass open for traffic. It is estimated that | been described in official reports as occupyi 


they can put 7000 men into the field. 


Tn 1872 the 
Shinwaris earned considerable notoriety by her- 
boring the murderers of Major Macponatp, whom 
they resolutely declined to deliver up to the Eng- 
lish, in spite of the inducements offered by the 
latter. In the last war, General Morrzats march- 


the territory from Ali-Musjeed to Lalabeg. Theis 
chief residence and stronghold, however, is in the 
upper valley of the Bara River, whieh, rising from 
the spurs of the Safed Koh range, flows in an 
easterly direction, parallel to, and ten to fifteen 


| miles southward of, the Khyber Pass, and enters 





THE ZULU WAR—THE. HELIOGRAPH AT WORK, F 


British territory at Bara Fort, about eight miles 
southwest of Peshawur. 
of the Zaka Khel robber tribes, who can muster 
6000 or 7000 fighting men, has never been visit- 
ed by any European, and has always been jeal- 
ously guarded from intrusion. Several passes 
are known to lead into the Bara Valley from the 
British frontier, as well as from Ali-Musjeed, Dak- 
ka, Basawal, and Pesh-Bolak, but they have nev- 
er been explored. 

The Momunds are a powerful tribe of the Khy- 


This district, the home | En 





present war related to an e 


ition for the pur- 
pose of putting an end to 


attacks made by 


the Momunds upor the 
Khyber. 
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remnant has emigrated to Candahar, and there 
are many settlers in Ningrahar and Logur. They 
are among the most savage of all Pathan tribes. 

We have thus sketched briefly the more impor- 
tant facts relating to some of the principal tribes 
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‘ IING MESSAGES TO A BELEAGUERED FORCE. 


Tartar type. This is evident in this man’s face. 
He has served fifteen years as a. muleteer in the 
Guides, and Colonel Jenx1s, of the English army 
in India, gives him a-good character for being a 
hard worker, and honest, as well as “never caus- 
ing bother.” He was in the Jowaki campaign ; 
but the mark on his head was not received in war, 
but is the result of a kick from a horse, Pozai 
Kuaz is a Shinwari, and a Mohammedan. The 
artist to whom we are indebted for the portraits 
says in connection with him: “The theory that 
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him, had a guitar; they 
were evidently stroll- 
ing musicians. His 
mustache and beard 
were very light and 
fair, so that one would 
have mistaken him for 
‘a fair-haired German -’ 
his eyes wereof a bright 
clear blue color, and 
his skin was very fair. 
That he was most prob- 
ably a Russian in dis- 
guise was one of the 
many suggestions made 
abouthim. But a man 
with a very fair mus- 
tache and blue eyes is 
not a likely person to 
be sent to this part of 
the world as a spy.” 
Zoow. Kuppar: is an 
Adam Khel Afreedi. 
Scriptural names are 
very common among 
the Afghans, and this 
man belongs, as his 
name itplies, to the 
Clan Adam. The Arabs 
say, when they wish to 
express the thought 
that all men have one 
common origin, or that 
there is but one family 
of men having a com- 
mon father, “Are we 
not all of the Beni 
Adam ?” that is, chil- 
dren of Apamw. This 
tribal name | would, 
however, seem by im 
plication to refute the 
truth of the Arab prov- 
erb. We learn in re- 
gard to the portrait of 
Movsa, a Kazilbash, or 
“ Red-head,” born in 
Peshawur, that “some 
one gave this man the 
name of Yusvr, or Jo- 
strn, from the many 
patches of color on his 
coat. He objected, say- 
ing that his name was 
not Yusur, but Movsa, 
or Moses. He says he 
was born in Peshawur, 
and has traded from 
that to Cabool, He was 
at one time & prosper- 
ous man in the wood 
business, but he. has 
had reverses, and is 
now a poor mai. He 
is at present employed 
with others levelling 
the mounds in the fort 
at Jelalabad.” 





THE HELIOGRAPY. 


Tus remarkable in- 
strument is designed 
for the transmission of 
intelligence from one 
elevated point of coun- 
try to another by the 
reflection of the sun’s 
rays. The idea is no 
new one. For centu. 
ries the rays of the sun 
have been utilized for 
signaling purposes, It 
is said that the fleet of 
Arexanper the Great 
was guided along the 
Persian Gulf by means 
of mirrors, Our own 
Indians carry on sig- 
naling by means of sun 
flashes, and the Rus- 
sians adopted a similar 
method at the siege of 
Sevastopol. In a cli- 
mate where sunlight is 
capricious, such a sys 

tem is not, of course, 
available at all times, 
but in more tropical 
countrics its utility is 
obvious. In England, 
however, notoriously 
the land of clouds and 
mist, an instrument has 
for years been in use in 
surveying, called the 
heliostat. Through its 
means triangles with 
sides over a hundred 
miles in length have 
been accurately laid 
down by the Ordnance 
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there are people in the country descended from the 
Greeks, who came to this region after the time of 
Avexanper, is based principally on the existence 
of tribes. as well as individuals with fair hair and 
blue eyes. The principal tribes of the kind are in 
Kafiristan, where they are usually not. Moham- 
medans. But this man, Pozar Kuan, does not 
belong to Kafiristan; he is a Shinwari, and a Mo- 
hammedan. He was described as ‘ Komb Bandar,’ 
but what these words meant could not be clear} 

made out. He, as well as one of the men wit 





Survey of the United 
Kingdom. 

The heliograph, at 
present used chiefly in 
warfare, is the inven- 
tion of Mr. Henry C. Mancs, of what is known 
in Great Britain as the Government Persian 
Gulf Telegraph Department, the possibility of 
such an instrument having been suggested to 
him by observation of the heliostat. In the 
latter a plain mirror, employed as a reflector, 
may be adjusted to any position with the utmost 
nicety, and, by the aid of a theodolite in expert 
hands, or of a certain arrangement of tele- 
scopes, its reflected flash of light can be directed 
with the utmost precision and with complete 
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miles distant. It to Mr. Mancs, while 
ing the operation of the heliostat, that it 
might be made a instrument by convert- 


regarded in a signe“‘ng sense as entirely passive, 
into active speaking agents. This he did by 
ree to a mirror, mounted somewhat sim- 
ilarly to the old heliostat, a means of imparting 
to the reflections the character of pulsations of 
varied duration, in accordance with the Morsz 
code, In fact, by furnishing his instrument with 
a finger-key, he gave it a tongue capable of dis- 
tinct and effective utterance; he also found it a 


language in which to speak the Morse code. 
e 


li as it at present stands, consists 
of a Pes aot) on & vuitable stand, with ad- 
justments to revolve and incline it,so that the 
sun’s rays can-be reflected with ease and precis- 
jon in any required direction. The horizontal 
movement is obtained by 9 tangent screw in con- 
nection with a wheel, on the axle of which is 
also a revolving plate carrying the mirror. The 
vertical inclination is altered by screwing a steel 
rod through a nut attached to the top of the mir- 
ror. Both adjustments are so constructed as to 
admit of the reflection being thrown at first ap- 
proximately true, then absolutely so, and so kept, 
notwithstanding the ever-changing position of the 
sun. By pressing the tangent screw outward it 
is removed from contact with the wheel; the 
plate is then revolved freely by the hand to the 
required place. The rod attached to the top of 
the mirror slides into a cylindrical handle at the 
back until the desired elevation is attained ; it is 
then clamped, and by a slight movement of the 
tangent screw or the rod the lateral or vertical 
inclination of the mirror can be adjusted with 
the utmost nicety. The cylindrical handle is 
connected by a ball-and-socket joint with a lever 
attached to the revolving plate, so that the lever 
handle and rod together form a finger-key. The 


depression of this key slightly alters the inclina- . 
tion of the mirror, which is restored on the press-' 


ure being removed by a spring beneath the lever. 
Thus by the action of the finger-key the reflec- 
tion of the mirror can be thrown on and off any 


and the transmission of verbal is made 

possible. Good si slice eon-aiid them 

rate of twelve or 
In order to secure the flash 

Shas eautie af tos ieee, gaan ea talinaioee 

the centre 0: mirror, givi appearance 

of having a hole in it. Through this the 

looks toward the station with which he to 

communicate, while a sighting rod is set up about 

ten yards before him in a true line with 

metal stud, answ: to the sight of 

then slid upward or downward on the rod until 

the centre of the mirror, the stud, and the distant 

station are duly aligned. This 

much the mirror is revolved, the alignment is 

never disturbed, inasmuch as the centre, er d 

the axis on which it moves, is stationary. It fol- 


lows, as a matter of course, that when the flash |. 
it 


from the mirror is thrown on the stud it is in a 
right line with, and is visible from, the station 


beyond at which it is directed. The has | 


therefore only to take care that the rises to 
the stud every time the re, mag is depressed. 
The observer has merely to look toward the sig- 
naling station, when a succession of bright star- 
like appearances meets his gaze, which he can 
readily interpret into words. On the rod 
slides also a short cross-bar. It is placed at the 


so that, when the mirror is at rest, the flash falls 
on the bar, its centre coinciding with the point of 


. intersection. As the position of the sun alters, 


the flash would gradually move from this central 
position, to which it must be preserved by @ slight 
turn at intervals of the tangent screw and ver- 
tical adjustment. The rod thus serves as an ob- 
ject on which to. throw the flash, and thus for 
ascertaining its whereabouts; it also affords a 
means of directing the flash truly, Both rod and 
ber are usually made of white wood, the reflec- 
tion being more visible on a white than on a dark 
substance. 


In 1869, at the time that Mr. Mance was en-* 


gaged upon his remarkable invention, he was 
employed in the service of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, and having completed his instrument, he 
submitted it to the consideration of the general 
government of India. It was referred to the 
Commandet-in-Chief in India; and a report from 
the Quartermaster-General in 1873 bore testi- 
mony to its great-utility, stating that the signals 
conveyed by such nieans, using Morse’s telegraph- 
ic combination of dots and dashes to represent 
the different letters of the alphabet, were found 
“perfectly clear, and could easily be read in or- 
dinary weather at a distance of fifty miles with- 
out a telescope.” The instrument is really in- 
valuable ; and having been successfully employed 
in peace, was given the test of war by the British 
government in India in the Jowaki campaign of 
1877. So strongly did the authorities report in 
ite favor that it has since formed a part of the 
eq it of every division of troops in India. 
In Zulu war it has been made great use of, 
communications having been kept up through 
its means with Ekowe during the whole time of 
Colone! Pransox’s confinement at that place. 
Why it was not at Taandula we have 
yet to learn. The Times says, “It is 
vain to cast idle regrets over the past ; but there 
is no doubt that had visual signaling, either by 


the hel or gs, been Souti 
tograph or by cee npw 
if the wa of Janu- 





riments ha’ been. made recently through 
cic comes ay aa ee 
Madrid and by y: - 
ing to the difficulties experienced in maintaining 
electric cables across the Straits of Gibraltar, or- 
ders were issued, on the completion of these ex- 
periments, for the permanent establishment of 


rifa, Ceuta, and Algeciras, and arrangements are 
in progress for its employment between different 
outlying West Indian islands not connected by 
cable. The heliograph has been adopted in France 
and Belgium, and also by our own government, 
for use in the army. The instrament may admit 
of considerable improvements. Captain Bresir, 
of the Madras Engineers, has invented an appa- 
ratus, which was described in the discussion at 
the United Service Institution, and which seems 
to have some advantages. 





OTHER PEOPLE’S BUSINESS, 


Tuere is scarcely any thing more unfortunate 
for a man than the absence of loving women 
‘around his childhood and youth. Mark Ripon 
had never known such women, and I offer this 
fact as some palliation for his want of faith in 
them. 

He was ignorant of his parentage ; he had been 
Yound one summer morning on the steps of the 
Foundation School in te, Ripon ; and as 
it was on the festival of St. Mark, he had received 
the name of the saint and the name of his na- 
tive city, and been adopted by the institution. 

Wholesome food, stout clothing, and a decent 
trade had been given him by the Foundation, and 
in many respects he was felt to have done it 
honor, for after fifty years of creditable citizen- 
ship, he was one of the cathedral vestry, sat in 
the Common Council of the ancient city which 
had adopted him, and-was. said to be worth at 
least £50,000. 

But there is a success which the world sees 


te a a 
Mark Ripon was the, Veriest pauper. Of the 
nurses and matrons who had around his 
earliest years he had not one tender memory; 
ag Be fave stein Sig tg rwalegg 
He had no home, no mother,and no sister. The 
school had been w to eat 


pi gage magia? ames neg wet nedagsied 
+: eagle Sy eee ges Se 
is as his opinion, reiter- 
ln of tpt idea was a fresh par 
it. 
But he had friends among his 
Men ontltel Mikaee aber Meee 
elor, sdbarviss @ welhdeds, checel aaa 
pac nr Downes, the ¢hild of the only oom. 
com- 
panion his re yn ig on 
> Ripon loved any human being, 
was George Downes, though as the latter grew 
up to manhood, he gave him a great déal of anx- 
iety. George preferred the society of women, 
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hour, fallen into the hands of a er which 
was toogreatforhim. He pitied es, cl bride- 
, and resolved as soon as possible to release 

im from the toils of the woman who had charmed 
and enslaved him. 

In vain George's wife smiled upon and enter- 
tained Mark Ripon. He visited her house, in- 
deed; for it was necessary to watch her move- 
ments ; but neither her smiles, nor songs, nor at- 
tentions moved Mark. He had gone through 
that delusion once, and was not to be deceived 
again. It was one adh tye in his favor that 
George had taken a in such a situation that 
he could keep the young wife under very close 
surveillance, and he was confident that sooner or 
later he would prove her all that he believed 
women universally to be. 

But month after month went by, and George 
was more in love than ever. There had also 
come to the happy home, over the way from 
Mark’s, a fine little boy, that had been called aft- 
er him, and a blue-eyed girl, whom not even Mark 


could yet find in his heart to regard as false and 


‘out on three different days, and twice, the weath- 
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er being fine, he noticed that she wore her very 
best satin dress, the rich blue brocade that had 
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Mark sent his carriage home, and, in spite of his 
the cold, patiently waited. After an interval of | godfather. For once Mark had no excuse for his 
two ‘hours Mrs. Downes’s carriage returned, the | suspicions. 
same gentleman put her carefully into it, and she | he had dared to think 
must have driven at once home, for when Mark | the bishop had arranged and honored with his 


gruffly, “Ask George to come to me after din- true women are the rule, and not the ex- 
ner; I have something to tell him.” 
heard what his ther had to say, | And though I can not describe e how it 


incredulous. “It | came about, I know that the next Christmas 
i Mark was the gayest old bachelor in Ripon, and 
the festival ball at George’s house with” 

ior Sarti’s handsome si 
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wife y ; yet when the day came he was sit- 
ting with his godfather at the window. At the 
ee ee nice greatl 

to a state dinner at the bishop's palace, ran I ‘ ie 
wn the and was soon driven rapidly away. 
tp Neen nano ak ho tet aoe: Dee oes tine aotageen , 

mma, 7, very worst 
dressed; but, for all that, I am sure she has some of _—_ 

reason for what she is doing. I believeI | | at a theatre Mrs. Siddons 
will wait until she tells me.” was “ the poison” in the last act of some 
“Don’t be such a fool, George; go and-ques- | , when a boor in the gallery called 
tion your servants.” out, * ‘8 Molly ; soop it oop, ma lass.” 
After a little reflection, George crossed to his ee 
own house and rang the bell. The house-maid Rossini detested the vice of French 
seemed astonished at his appearance, and when | singing, the vibrato. While at Passy, a 
he asked where her mistress said she had | young French barytone went a letter of 
not seen her since she had taken her orders for recommendation to the great , who.re- 
dinner. Then George went up to the nursery. coved Bun, cavtbally, sath: Gcleth hn wha tos 
“Where is your mistress, Ann ?” would The vocalist pulled out a sheet of 
peewee ie pee ee ‘ait i oa oe Oe ai os cae 
“You know not. Where singer, partly through ‘80 
the ” ¢: quate tha’vibeato that Beadigl harmed rosmd, 
“To Sir, it is my business to mind the chil- | and said, merrily, “Pray, monsieur, & mo- 
dren ; the mistress knows her own affairs, with- | ment. If yx continue to shake like you 
out the likes of me meddling ‘n them.” will certainty fall to pieces before you reach the 
ane mara a pc ees ot Sam S last bar.” 

Ripon, an accurate description g 
dhe jours to will he hed (sass lie: Cesrpy; 








try garden. ly!” Riser we llhag, ocert pnd me 5g 
An lovely woman, evident- | corners room. “Som musical rap- 
ty in frail and falling for | tures!” said Liszt to a friend who comprehend- 
a ed the joke. 
signor, , comntienaties 
'No, I wiah to see Mra, Downes; she ts here, T Alfred Crowquill and Alfred Bunn had attend- 
believe ?” ed the funeral obsequies of a ans ae 
“ Ah, yes; sheishere. If you will lease to go theatrical manager, and, according to the 
‘up one stair. I am so weak. and tired always.’ of the time, had returned to the late residence 
She pointed to the stairs, and George went | of their deceased friend to ‘assist at the dinner 
thoughtfully up them. Half way there was a lit- | which then used to follow the solemn ceremony 
tle and a , and here he heard a | that death had rendered necessary.. After the 
strange musical voice, his wife’s merry | cloth had been removed, the widow began speak- 
laugh to its observation. It nettled George; he | ing of the handsome resting Lg be ght wey 
nocked sharply, and before an answer could be | provided for her spouse, added that when 
given opened the door and went into the room. | their time should come she was sure nothing 
a 5g pore Soars hnsmage treed aos ce as the ghee: 
8 
7 hie was in all her bridal finery on | named apy places in the 
0 ee “a Signor Sarti was ep ‘ie’ 
putting touches to a lovely portrait other Alfred ; 
iis the pit: she can not for- 
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